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THE  CAUSES  OF  INFIDELITY  REMOVED. — NO.  II.  j 

■  Y  RKV.  S.  R.  SMITH.  | 

I.MMORALITIES  OF  CHRISTIANS.  i 

It  may  appear  singular,  that  we  should  attempt  ^ 
to  assign  reasons  for  the  conduct  of  other  people —  L 
especially  when  that  conduct  involves  some  of  the  L 
most  intricate  operations  of  the  human  mind. 
For  such,  the  mental  decisions  respecting  the'i 
uuth  and  tendency  of  the  Christian  revelation,  I 
are  generally  considered.  And  it  may,  therefore,  I 
be  viewed  by  some  as  a  presumptuous  undertaking.  | 
Those  who  thus  judge,  are  informed,  then,  that ! 
nothing  bold,  daring  or  uncommon  is  intended* ' 
But  it  is  very  sincerely  believed,  that  this  sub- 1. 
ject— the  causes  of  unbelief — has  not  received  the  | 
attention  which  its  importance  merits,  either  from  | 
unbelievers  themselves,  or  from  Christian  profes¬ 
sors.  And  it  will  receive  consideration  for  some 
little  time,  more  from  the  desire  of  drawing  upon  p 
it  that  portion  of  attention  which  it  deserves—  1 
than  from  the  hope  that  its  discussion  wil)  be  I 
very  agreeable,  either  to  Christians  in  general,  or  j 
to  unbelievers.  ^ 

Men  sometimes  act  or  decide  on  a  given  sub-  ' 
ject,  much  less  from  the  weight  of  well  under- 1, 
stootl  motives,  than  from  the  immediate  influence  | 
of  some  impelling  cause.  And  among  the  in-  i 
stances  which  might  be  adduced  in  illustration ! 
of  this  fact,  there  are  few  which  appear  more  || 
certain  and  obvious,  than  the  existing  infidelity  ' 
among  mankind.  For  it  is  difficult  to  conceive ; 
of  any  sufficient  motive  for  unbelief,  in  the  mind 
of  any  man.  And  surely  no  person  is  naturally  i’ 
an  infidel,  however  indiflerent  or  inattentive  he  | 
may  be  to  the  interests  of  religion.  The  natural  | 
tendencies  of  the  mind  and  feelings  are  to  thej: 
belief  in,  and  worship  of  scane  superior  being— I 
a  fact  abundantly  proved  in  the  practice  of  all  I 
nations,  m  every  jieriod  of  time. 

We  have  used  the  term  motive,  in  this  instance,  | 
not  with  a  view  to  reproach  unbelievers  for  their  j 
opinions,  or  want  of  opinions,  but  rather  to  exone-  ; 
rate  them  from  any  improper  designs  in  their  j 
adoption.  For  none  can  suppose,  that  merely  ' 
to  differ  from  the  majority  on  the  subject  of  reh-  j 
gioo,  is  an  object  of  such  importance  as  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  motive  for  the  disagreement.  Nor  can  it 
be  imagined,  that  to  shut  one’s  self  out  from  the 
consciousness  that  there  is  a  God,  and  from  all 
the  pleasures  of  devotion,  and  from  the  belief  that 
he  has  made  known  his  will  to  mankind,  can  con¬ 
stitute  a  motive  for  infidelity.  Neither  is  it  pro-  i 
bable  that  the  effort  with  which  the  religious  feel-  J 
ing  must  be  stifled  in  the  human  breast,  furnishes 
such  motive.  Nor  yet  is  it  scarcely  possible,  j 
that  the  exclusive  love  of  truth,  ever  led  men 
into  absolute  unbelief.  For  unbelievers  are  not 
distinguished  foi  the  patient  and  deliberate  exami¬ 
nation  of  religious  subjects.  And  were  they 
ever  to  become  so,  there  is  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  would  cease  to  be  unbelievers. 
But  admitting  that  there  are  no  sufficient  motives 
for  infidelity,  there  still  must  be  producing  causes  j 
— what  are  they  ?  i 

There  are  several  prominent,  existing  causes  of  I 
infidelity,  which  have  their  separate  and  distinct/ 
as  well  as  their  collective  influence.  And  to  these 
particular  influences  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  the 
various  aspects  which  unbelief  assumes- 

1.  One  cause  ot  skepticism,  is— tAe  imferfiction 
^  morality  among  Chnstians.  This  is,  in  reality, 
a  coBplimeat  to  the  purity  required  by  t!ie  Qo^ 
1*1 1  aad  shoiUd  havo  an  sffsM  oaactly  th«  re¬ 


verse  of  the  one  named.  For  it  is  admitting,  |: 
that  if  Chri.stian  professors  were  to  live  up  to  the  { 
firinciples  and  requirements  of  their  religion,  they  i 
would  be  far  better  than  at  present.  And  conse-j 
queutly,  that  thqse^ requirements  are  good.  But  n 
this  view  of  the  subject,  if  taken,  does  not  in-| 
dine  people  tq^jaake  any  allowance  for  the  im- 1 
perfections  an^weaknesses  of  poor  human  na- 1 
ture— 4or  to'  lom  more  favorably  upon  Chris-  ^ 
tiauity. 

From  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  : 
principles  and  practices,  if  not  absolutely  ideuti-. 
fled,  are,  at  least,  very  intimately  associated.  And 
as  actions  are  more  tangible  than  uiere  mental 
operations,  and  also  usually  esteemed  more  im¬ 
portant,  it  follows  that  more  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
conduct  of  men,  than  upon  the  principles  of  the ; 
mind.  When,  therefore,  the  conduct  is  vicious,  I 
the  common  inference  is,  either  that  the  person  j 
is  unprincipled— or  that  his  principles  are  cor-  i 
rupt  and  vitiating.  Hence  some  well-disposed , 
persons  are  led  to  doubt  the  genuineness  and  | 
utility  of  a  system,  which  leaves  its  professors  to  || 
the  practice  of  vice.  And  the  vices  of  nominal  | 
Christians,  have  been  the  stumbling-blocks  that 
have  turned  many  aside  from  the  path  of  peace,  ! 
into  doubts,  disgust  and  nubelief.  ^  I 

That  much  crime — nay,  perhaps  every  variety 
in  the  catalogue  of  crime — has  been  committed 
by  professing  Christians,  is  neither  to  be  doubted 
nor  denied.  From  the  most  cruel  and  unrelent-  ^ 
ing  wars,  oppressions  and  persecutioais,  down  to 
the  lowest  and  the  vilest  of  personal  atrocities, 
there  is  probably  not  an  offenc»  against  morality  ! 
of  which  they  have  not  been  guilty.  And  while 
these  facts  have  been  the  sources  of  deep  morti- 
fleation  and  sorrow  to  all  good  Christians,  they  > 
have  laid  in  other  minds  the  foundation  of  an  un-  ' 
natural  skepticism.  That  observation,  however,  ; 
which  recognizes  the  abuses  of  the  moral  injunc-  i 
tious  of  the  Gospel,  is  entitled  to  due  considera-  i 
tion.  And  it  should  induce  the  believer  to  ex-  i 
amine  with  great  care,  into  the  probable  reasons  > 
of  the  previous  and  existing  immoralities  of  Chris-  ' 
tians.  I 

Oue  obvious  and  important  reason  why  the  vir-  j 
tues  inculcated  by  the  Gospel,  have  not  been 
more  generally  practiced,  is — they  have  unfortu-  ' 
nately  been  undervalued  by  Christians  themselves. 

A  state  of  things  has  existed — a  system  of  opin-  ! 
ions  has  prevailed,  which  has  placed  a  false  and 
exaggerated  estimate  o[)on  mere  belief ;  and 
which,  consequently,  rendered  montlity  a  subject  ' 
of  secondary  consideration.  Men  believed,  and  , 
still  believe  that  the  virtues  are  not  of  saving  effi-  | 
cacy,  but  that  faith  and  forms  are  ;  and  conse-  ! 
quently,  that  however  good  virtue  may  be  in  it-  ! 
self,  it  is  not  indispensable  to  salvation,  and  that  j 
the  violation  of  its  requirements  may  be  atoned  | 
for,  by  the  ceremonials  of  religion.  Now,  although  ' 
these  facts  do  not  constitute  au  apology  for  crimes,  i 
still  they  do  furnish  reasons  why  the  morality  of  ; 
Christians  has  not  been  better. 

And  these  influences  have  been  greatly  aug-  { 
mented  by  other  well-meant  mistakes.  Ministers  ! 
have  preached,  and  people  have  as  constantly  be-  I 
lieved,  that  the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues  ! 
was  the  sure  way  to  render  men  miserable  now, 
although  it  might  secure  their  bliss  hereafter. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pursuit  of  vicious 
indulgencies  has  been  very  uniformly  regarded 
and  represented  as  the  only  true  way  of  present 
happiness.  And  it  must  also  be  recollected,  that 
these  views  of  the  respective  means  of  present 
happiness  or  misery,  are  deeply  laid  in  the  young 
umI  susceptible  mM— yew  with  the  grawth,  aad 


strengthen  with  the  strength  of  successive  gene¬ 
rations.  So  surely  then,  as  man  loves  happiness 
and  would  avoid  misery,  so  certainly  may  we  look 
for  vices,  while  he  supposes  them  the  instruments 
of  his  present  enjoyment.  The  operations  of 
the  natural  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  here  exert  a 
part,  at  least,  of  their  wonted  influence  over  the 
conduct  of  men.  And  the  principles  of  the  mind 
being  corrupted — the  moral  feelings  weakened 
and  vitiated — it  is  no  longer  matter  of  surprise 
that  strong  and  ardent  passions  should,  in  many 
instances,  assume  the  right  of  control,  and  preci¬ 
pitate  the  believer  into  the  very  depths  of  crime 
and  degradation. 

But  Christian  morality  has  encountered  other, 
and  perhaps  still  greater  discouragements.  A 
hand,  cold  and  palsying  as  that  of  death,  has  been 
laid  upon  the  germs  of  human  virtue  ;  and  appa¬ 
rently  for  no  other  purpose  than  their  extermiaa- 
tion.  What  else  could  have  inspired  the  thought, 
or  have  prompted  the  earnest  propagation  of  the 
opinion — that  under  that  very  condition  in  which 
man  was  introduced  into  being,  he  was  wholly 
corrupt.  That  his  best  thoughts  and  purposes 
were  sinful,  and  his  best  actions  but  “  splendid 
crimes.”  That  the  afl'ections  of  the  soul  were 
polluted  by  an  affinity  with  the  flrst  bom  of  our 
race,  and  its  flnal  destiny  would  only  be  rendered 
more  wretched  by  any  attempts  at  moral  obedience. 
That  must  be  a  hardy  and  well-rooted  plant, 
which  can  flourish,  or  even  live  under  such  culti¬ 
vation.  And  yet,  such  is  the  care  and  culture 
which  the  Christian  virtues  have  received  forages. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  ceases  to  be  matter  of 
surprise,  that  professing  Christians  have  been 
guilty  of  crimes — or  that  under  this  head  of  dis¬ 
couragements,  their  morality  should  languish. 
Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  some  are  tempted  to 
doubt  the  heavenly  origin  of  such  sentiments— 
or  even  to  question  the  divinity  of  a  system  of 
which  they  are  supposed  to  constitute  a  part.  At 
the  same  time,  they  fully  account  for  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  disgusting  fact,  that  some  persons  are 
more  devout  than  moral.  And  they  should  con¬ 
vince  their  advocates,  that  the  sin  of  unbelief  lies, 
in  part  at  least,  at  their  own  door.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  skeptic  should  be  led  to  search 
for  the  causes  which  have  prevented  morality 
from  wholly  sinking  under  its  burdens.  And  that 
it  has  not  thus  sunk,  even  among  Christians,  ought 
to  satisfy  him  that  there  is  a  divine  energy  some¬ 
where  in  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  and  which 
secures  among  its  professors,  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  candid  and  upright  members. 

It  is  then  worthy  of  the  attention  and  earnest 
consideration  of  the  skeptic,  whether  the'  immo¬ 
ralities  of  Christians  properly  have, 'or  can  have 
any  bearing  upon  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel. 
They  are  the  subject  of  deep  regret  to  every 
well-wisher  to  Christianity,  as  well  as  of  pain  to 
the  philanthropist.  But  still,  it  is  not  a  little  ex¬ 
traordinary,  that  with  the  acuteness  of  vision  pos¬ 
sessed  by  unbelievers,  they  should  be  able  to 
perceive  little  in  the  Christian  character  except 
offences.  Nothing  else  is  clearly  and  distinctly 
seen ;  and  this  is  very  certain  to  be  flrst  seen  and 
made  the  subject  of  animadversion.  And  this, 
notwithstanding  the  notorious  fact  that,  in  every 
Christian  community,  of  every  age  and  sect,  the 
offenders  against  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality, 
are  comparatively  few  in  numbev.  While,  on  t^ 
contrary,  no  one  class  of  men  on  earth,  have  fnr- 
nishad  so  large  a  proportion  of  those  who  may 
justly  be  considered  the  ornaments  of  htunan  na¬ 
ture.  The  catalogue  of  those  who  have  shaue 
pre-eminently  in  their  reepeetiTe  sphenee^  m  ikb 
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benefactors  of  mankind,  and  as  illustrious  modes 
of  moral  purity,  is  immensely  too  great  to  admit 
of  enumeration.  While  millions  in  humble  and 
private  life,  have  carried  out  into  full  practice  the 
benevolent  principles  of  a  pure  and  heavenly  mo¬ 
rality.  Nor  need  we  search  the  records  of  by¬ 
gone  days,  nor  go  abroad  for  examples  :  they  are 
to  be  found  every  where  around  and  among  us,  in 
the  lives  of  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  Christian  worshippers  of  almost  every  name. 
And  we  beg  leave  to  press  the  question — why 
these  things  are  never  considered  by  skeptics,  as 
well  as  the  faults  of  Christians  ?  Why  that 
morality,  which  has  triumphed  over  so  many  dis¬ 
couragements— diffused  so  many  meliorations 
over  suffering  humanity,  and  so  greatly  improved 
the  moral  condition  of  society — should  seem  to 
be  overlooked,  or  disregarded  ? 

The  unbeliever  would  consider  it  unmanly  and 
unfair,  to  charge  the  follies  or  vices  of  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals  of  his  fraternity,  to  the  weakness  or  cor¬ 
ruption  of  his  system.  And  he  would,  with  great 
propriety,  demand  that  the  virtues  of  other  mem¬ 
bers  should  be  taken  into  the  account.  This  in¬ 
dulgence  we  must  give  him,  or  his  system  would 
fall  at  once.  For  it  is  not  yet  well  ascertained, 
that  skepticism,  or  infidelity,  professes  to  improve, 
or  that  it  was  ever  known  to  improve  the  morals 
of  any  man.  And  this  indulgence  we  are  willing 
to  grant— but  we  claim  what  we  give,  with  the 
fullest  confidence  in  the  superiority  of  Christian 
morality  over  every  other  system  that  ever  claimed 
the  attention  of  mankind ;  the  opinions  of  skep¬ 
tics,  and  the  acknowledged  vices  of  professors,  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

We  deny,  then,  that  the  views  of  the  nature, 
imperfection  and  usefulness  of  morality,  which 
have  been  here  stated,  are  any  part  of  Christianity. 
And  we  demand  as  our  privilege,  that  the  unbe¬ 
liever  give  so  much  attention  to  the  subject,  as 
may  enable  him  to  distinguish  between  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  Christianity,  and  its  pure  and  primi¬ 
tive  principles  as  taught  and  exemplified  by  the 
Saviour  and  his  apostles.  This  b*  «M«n  do  at  a 
small  sacrifice  .of  labor  and  attention,  and  this  he 
is  bound  to  do  before  he  takes  for  granted,  that 
any  set  of  opinions  are  the  same  with  those  main¬ 
tained  by  tlie  New  Testament.  He  should  know, 

a  candid  examination  of  the  subject,  whether 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  moral  virtue  is  a  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christianity,  or  one  of  its  corruptions — 
and  reflect,  that  the  malpractices  of  erring  man, 
are  no  proof  that  his  faith  is  ill-founded,  or  that 
the  confidence  of  his  hopes  is  unjuslifiabie.  And 
if  he  does  not  do  this,  but  rejects  unceremoniously 
the  whole  system  of  Christian  revelation,  as  doubt¬ 
ful  or  untrue,  he  must  assure  himself  that  others 
will  suspect  him  of  having  more  zeal  to  escape 
from  error,  than  industry  in  ascertaining  where 
the  error  lies. 

Let  the  unbeliever  go  to  the  New  Testament, 
and  he  will  learn  that  Jesus  taught  his  followers 
to  praetice  a  better  righteousness  than  that  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisces-^the  great  religionists  of 
his  nation — and  that  he  exemplified  in  his  own 
practice  the  nature  of  the  virtues  he  required. 
From  the  same  book  he  will  also  learn  that  the 
apos*  'is  required  of  the  first  Christian  converts, 
a  departure  from  all  iniquity,  and  that  they  should 
keep  themselves  unspotted,  unpolluted  from  the 
world.  They  thus  not  only  enforced  an  entire 
and  pure  morality,  but  they  denied  the  name  and 
the  privileges  of  discipleship  to  all  those  who  dis¬ 
obeyed  their  injunctioas.  From  whatever  cause, 
then,  the  immoralities  of  professors  may  proceed, 
that  cause  is  not  found  in  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel,  or  in  the  example  of  the  first  propagators 
of  Christianity. 

He,  therefore,  who  allows  himself  to  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  divine  revelation  in  general,  or  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  particular,  because  some 
Christians  undervalue  morality,  and  therefore  do 
not  most  effectually  promote  its  practice— or  be- 
•mise,  from  erroneous  views,  or  human  frailty, 
others  fall  into  crimes-^— does  one,  or  all  of  the 
^Uldtriif^' (hinge.* 


1.  He  permits  himself  to  judge  hastily  and  on 
insufficient  evidence,  when  the  means  of  full  and  | 
ample  information  are  in  his  hands.  And  he  does 
this,  because  he  takes  but  a  very  partial  viiw  of| 
the  subject.  .Thjs  no  one  can  doubt,  who  recol¬ 
lects  that  he  doubts  the  truth  of  Christianity,  or 
rejects  it  entirely  from  the  single  coasideration, 
that  some  of  its  professors  are  immoral.  The 
virtues  of  other  Christians  ought  certainly  to  bo 
esteemed  as  good  evidence  in  favor  of  its  moral  ten¬ 
dency— especially  when  the  number  of  the  virtu¬ 
ous  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  vicious  ;  and  when 
that  evidence  is  supported  by  the  visible  fact,  that 
when  Christianity  has  prevailed,  the  morality  of 
mankind  has  been  uniformly  improved.  Or, 

2.  He  identifies  the  opinions  of  a  certain  body  of 
professors,  with  the  thing  prufe^^d,  without  ever 
instituting  a  comparison  betwipi  them.^  This 
the  unbeliever  or  skeptic  generally  does,  by  taking 
for  granted,  that  the  opinions  respecting  the  mo¬ 
ral  depravity  of  man — the  sinful  tendencies  of  his 
actions,  and  the  worthlessness  of  virtue,  are  the 
identical  doctrines  and  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  has  been  shown  to  be  incorrect, 
and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  he  will  at  least 
examine  both  sides  of  the  question  before  he' 
draws  his  conclusions.  Else, 

.3.  He  betrays  an  indolence  which  he  will  not 
excuse  in  others,  and  judges  by  rules  which  he 
condemns.  For  he  would  not  trust  for  a  moment, 
the  credibility  of  his  views  upon  the  moral  con¬ 
duct,  or  moral  requirements  of  the  sternest  ad¬ 
vocates  of  infidelity  ;  nor  allow  the  Christian  to 
be  a  competent  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  book 
which  he  had  never  read. 

for  the  Mugatiiit  and  ddaKatt. 
ROMANS  VIII;  -20. 

BY  REV.  L.  E.  SADLER. 

For  tliPcrKnturewaa  mi>la  aulijnct  to  vanity,  not  willingly, 
but  by  reason  oriiim  who  batli  subjected  the  same  in  hope.” 

[Br.  Sadler,  afier  remarking  that  be  dislikes  the  mode 
of  determining  the  meaning  of  Scripture  by  the  arbi¬ 
trary  laws  of  language,  says,  that  words  are  often  nsetl 
metaphorically,  elc.-,  and  used  in  an  accommodated  senso 
— idioms  and  phrases  arise  out  of  local  and  other  pecu- 
(Tar  circumstancu'^and  can  not  therefotc  be  delermineJ 
by  the  rules  of  syntax.  The  New  Testament  writers 
did  not  use  clussicui  fircek,  but  corrupted  it  with  Hebra¬ 
isms  and  provincialisms,  consequently  noton  clymolngi- 
cal  and  classical  principles.  And  that  they  did  not  regard 
grammatical  constrnctioii  as  much  as  they  did  scntimpiit 
and  idea,  so  that  “  it  need  not  stirprise  ns  if  they  made 
errors  ill  syntax — especially  if  wc  consider  the  unlettered 
character  of  the  apostles.”  He  iilso  says  that  “  copyists 
would  be  extremely  likely  to  vary  grammatical  construc¬ 
tion,”  “  to  .suit  thuir  particular  notions,”  and  for  all  these 
ru.asoiis  “blit  little  reliance  can  be  pl.iccd  on  the  gram¬ 
matical  sense  of  a  disputed  passage.”  After  these  and 
other  prefatory  remarks,  he  proceeds  to  consider  K.  B. 
V.’s.  remaiks.  A.  B.  G.] 

“  E.  11.  V.”  is  very  sanguine  in  the  npipion, 
that  “  if  Ur.  Sadler  will  look  into  his  Gicek  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  examine  the  passage  there,  he  will 
be  comp.“lled  to  reject  the  interpretation  lie  lias 
given,  as  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  such  an 
interpretation  can  be  forced  uj»on  the  Greek,  as  it 
now  stands.” 

Your  correspondent  has  reckoned  without  his 
host.  Ur.  S.  lias  looked  into  his  Greek  Testament 
and  no  such  consequences  ensue,  as  are  affirmed 
with  so  much  coiiHdence.  ”  E.  U.  V.”  attempts 
to  show  why  such  a  result  as  declared  above, 
must  inevitably  follow  an  examination  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  text,  by  a  criticism  on  the  passage. 

[Ur.  S.  here  quotes  pari  of  the  fourth  paragraph 
of  E.  U.  V.’s  article — ^^see  No.  10.  A.  U.  G.] 

In  reply  I  rernarl;,  that  though  ^'hekousa  is  an 
adjective,  and  must  helong  to  some  noun  which  it 
qualifies”;  and  tliougli  “there  is  no  other  nomi¬ 
native  esse  of  any  kind”  but  klisis,  rendered  crea¬ 
ture,  expressed  in  ihc  text,  it  docs  hot  necessarily 
follow  that  because  hekousa  is  in  the  nominative 
case,  it  must  qualify  that  term.  No.  For  there 
is  another  noun  implied,  to  which  it  more  natural¬ 
ly  belongs,  and  to  which  it  should  bo  applied. 
The  writer  had  in  view  the  person  who  subjected 
the  creature  to  vanity;  and  though  not  mentioned 
in  the  text,  it  is'  fully  The  Ido^uhge  !• 


elliptical.  Its  im|M>rt  is  “  fur  God  subjected  the 
creature  to  vanity  not  of  hia  free,  unreserved  will” 
— as  the  loving  father  punishes  his  child,  not  with 
a  willing  tnin'i,  but  in  reference  to  his  final  good. 

Macknight  renders  the  passage  which  he  calls 
a  literal  translation,  thus,  “  for  the  creature  was 
suhjecled  to  vanity,  not  «;<7/tnn’  it,  hut  by  him  who 
hath  subjected  it,”  etc.  Uy  s>up[ilying  ilie  agent 
understood  or  implieil,  this  translation  shows  my 
interpretation  correct.  “  For  God  rendered  the 
creation  subject  to  vanity,  not  willing  it,  hut  by 
reason  of  him  who  subjected  ihe  sjiirie  to  hope." 
Not  willing  what?  The  vanity  to  he  sure.  Who 
did  will  the  vanity  ?  Who  slioiilJ  it  be,  but  he 
wlio  subjected  the  creature  to  it  ? 

Again,  though  hekousa  is  in  the  feminine  gender, 
that  does  not  “  absolutely"  determine  its  relation. 
For  if  the  gender  has  never  been  changed  by  any 
cojiyisi,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  gender  of 
it  is  not  very  material.  Mackniglit  in  his  preli¬ 
minary  essays  to  the  Epistles,  says,  “  the  mascu¬ 
line  is  sometimes  put  for  the  feminine,  even  by 
classical  writers,”  and  quotes  examples — of  coarse, 
vice  versa.  Again,  he  says,  “  sometimes  the  re?a- 
tive  takes  the  gender  of  its  conseiiuent.”  Hence, 
if  in  this  case  the  relative  were  supplied  as  it  might 
properly  he  (reading.  “  waiietli  for  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  sons  of  God,  who  hath  subjected  the 
crea'ion  to  vanity  not  willing  it”)  the  gender 
would  be  used  as  in  other  cases,  with  our  applica¬ 
tion. 

I  shall  close  this  article  by  giving  what  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  a  literal  translation  of  verses  20  and 
21,  supplying  the  elliptical  words — “For  to  vanity 
God  appointed  ilie  creation,  not  willing  it ;  but  by 
reason  of  him  who  liatli  subjected  it  iu  hope,  that 
the  etcation  itself  sliallhe  delivered  from  the  bond¬ 
age  of  corruption  into  the  freedom  of  the  glory  of 
the  children  of  God.” 

For  tha  Mai(axine  and  Advocatt. 

“PAUTIALISM  WO.\*T  DO  I'O  DIE  BY” 

BY  NOAH  G.  DAUR05. 

“  W*liocver  knew  a  Congregational ist,  or  Bap¬ 
tist,  or  Methodist,  recant  in  a  dying  hour,  and  em¬ 
brace  Uni  versalism  ?  Is  this  not  very  strange,  if 
Univers.nlisiTi  be  the  only  true  doctrine  ?” 

Snell  is  the  language  of  Le  Roy  Sunderland, 
the  Editor  of  “Zion’s  Herald,”  a  Methodist  Aboli- 
tionisi  pajier  published  in  New-York  city.  It  is 
added  to  a  nolice  of  the  death  of  a  Mr.  Wm.  La¬ 
tham.  of  Hebron,  Ct.,  in  wiiich  it  is  said  he  renoun¬ 
ced  Universalism,  declaring  it  would  not  do  to  die 
by.  Wlicther  the  story  is  a  true  one  or  not,  will, 
I  hope,  sixin  be  ascertained.  But  at  all  events,  I 
think  it  high  time  for  Univcrsalisrs  to  stereotype 
the  phrase  with  which  I  have  headed  this  article,  in 
reply  to  t!io  one  so  frequently  uttered  by  our  op- 
posets.  It  has  as  many  words,  and  sounds  as  sono¬ 
rously,  as,  “  Univer-salisni  won't  do  to  die  by.” 

It  is  more  reasonable,  too  ;  for  what  on  earth  can 
mingle  darker  bitterness  with  the  ebbing  tides  of 
mortal  existence,  than  the  reflection  that  many 
whom  wc  know  and  love — will  be  endlessly  sepa¬ 
rated  from  ns,  and  wlielmcd  in  interminable  wo? 

It  is  mpre  true — not  only  theoretical,  but  pro¬ 
ven  so  by  ^icfs.  While  our  opposers  have  dili¬ 
gently  sought  out  every  case  of  a  cleatli-bed  re¬ 
pentance — every  recantation  made  by  a  dying 
skeptic  or  indillercnlist,  that  could  possibly  be  tor¬ 
tured  or  twisted  into  a  sonib’anee  of  proof  in  favor 
of  their  assertion; — yes,  while  Pariialists  have 
I  even  f;.rged  cases  of  deaths  that  Isave  never  occur- 
[  red — killed  off  eacli  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  suc- 
1  cession,  and  even  repotted  rccaniaiions  of  Univer- 
jsalisni,  when  llial  doeirinc  arinally  was  “the  an¬ 
chor  of  tlie  son!”  while  life  remained; — while 
they  have  done  all  this  to  support  their  unproved 
dcclaraiion,  Universalists  have  seldom  condescen¬ 
ded  to  notice  the  miserable,  dcs|>airing  exclama¬ 
tions  of  dying  Pariialists — have  tenderly  refrained 
fiom  publisliing  the  anguislied  prayers  and  sup¬ 
plications  to  God,  of  dying  parents,  children,  breth¬ 
ren  and  sisters  in  behalf  of  their  yet  unconverted 
j relatives  and  friendg.  *  If  wc  chose  tQrecord hu^ a 
Tithe  ofkiese  inarttfold,  real  occiil'rc'nces,‘  Ve  ccMd 
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bury  their  forged,  unreal  lisU  under  a  pile  that 
would  forever  prevent  their  resurrection.  Truth 
would  swallow  up  falsehood  in  victory. 

But  their  objeet  is  to  show,  to  superstitious  fan¬ 
cies,  that  in  the  dying  hour,  a  person  knows  more 
about  the  eternal  world,  than  during  the  enjoyment 
of  health;  and  that  therefore  these  cases  prove 
Universalism  false  and  Partialism  true.  1  have 
no  objection  to  adopt  even  this  test,  (fur  the  sake  of 
argument,  only  ;)  but  do  not  believe  it  a  correct  one 
although  decidedly  in  favor  of  Universalism.  Let 
them  bring  forw  ard  every  case  they  can  find,  giv¬ 
ing  name,  date  and  place — let  each  be  fully  tested 
by  actual  inquiry  of  persons  acquainted  with  the 
facts — and,  for  every  case  that  is  thus  fully  estab¬ 
lished,  1  think  we  can  furnish  another  on  our  side 
of  the  question,  of  a  Parlialist  who  embiaced  Uni- 
versalism  on  the  death  bed,  which  shall  give  name 
date  and  place  and  stand  a  similar  test  on  their  part. 

Mrs.  Hinckley,  wife  of  Jared  Hinckley,  of  Fen¬ 
ner,  Madist)!!  county,  N.  Y.,  a  Baptist,  renounced 
Partialism  and  embraced  Universalism  on  her 
death-bed.  She  died  April  20th,  1831.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  see  Magazine  and  Advocate,  vol.  ii,  p.  264. 
Miss  Celinda  Graves,  daughter  of  Walter  Graves, 
embraced  Universalism  a  few  days  before  her 
death.  She  died  in  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  February 
28th,  1832.  Magazine  and  Advocate,  vol.  iii,  p. 
128.  Mrs.  Ann  llawley, embraced  Universalism, 
after  living  in  the  embrace  of  a  limited  faith  all  her 
previous  life,  in  her  last  hours.  She  died  in  Mille- 
roche,  Canada,  November  4th,  1832.  Warren 
Reed,  of  Little  Lakes,  (Warien,)  Hcrkimcrcoun- 
ty,  N.  Y.,  died  February  27th,  1832.  In  his  last 
moments  he  avowed,  for  the  first  time,  (what  had 
been  his  previous  faith  is  not  stated,)  his  belief  in 
Universalism.  Mrs.  Esther  Hotchkiss,  aged  81 
years,  an  Episcopalian,  renounced  her  limited 
views  and  embraced  Universalism  in  her  last  ill¬ 
ness.  She  died  in  Vernon,  May  21st,  1833.  See 
Magazine  and  Advocate,  vol.  iv,  pp.  32,  88,  and 
184.  Mrs.  Sophia  Brown,  a  Baptist,  consort  of 
Rev.  C.  B.  Brown,  now  of  Hastings,  then  ofj 
Mexico,  Oswego  county,  N.  Y.,  renounced  her] 
former  views,  and  embraced  Universalism  in  her 
last  illness.  She  died  March  21st,  1836.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Allen,  consort  of  J.  P.  Allen,  of  West¬ 
moreland,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  renounced  Par¬ 
tialism  and  embraced  the  doctrine  of  universal 
salvation,  in  her  last  illness.  She  died  January 
23d,  1836.  Magazine  and  Advocate,  vol.  vii,  pp. 
56.  128.  Others  might  be  added,  but  these  will 
•uflice  for  the  present.  The  period  in  which  these 
all  occurred  is  but  four  years ;  as  I  have  Init  that 
number  of  volumes  to  select  from — viz.  volumes 
ii,  iii,  iv,  and  vii. 

Probably  if  I  had  leisure,  and  access  tothe  twen¬ 
ty  other  periodicals  of  our  denomination,  I  could 
add  more  to  the  list.  But  when  these  are  fairly  met. 
It  w'ill  be  time  to  call  for  others.  Let  our  oppo- 
sers  duly  inquire  into  these  cases — examine  them 
well — report  mistakes,  if  any,  and  then  meet  them 
with  an  equal  number  of  equally  well  attested  cases, 
and  they  shall  be  further  attended  to  in  proof  that 
“  Partialism  will  not  do  to  die  bt.” 


For  iIm  >■»!  AJvKft*.  | 

OCCASIONAL  PREACHING,  | 

That  there  has  been  a  grievous  extravagance 
among  religionists,  especially  in  their  Councils, 
with  respect  to  theological  seminaries,  ecclesias¬ 
tical  discipline,  ministerial  qualifications,  tests  of 
fellowship,  etc.,  is  an  opinion  I  have  long  had. 
And  while  I  observed  the  management  of  other 
denominations,  I  fondly  hoped  that  Universalists 
would  prove  an  exception.  Their  profession  and 
faith,  their  zealous  pretensions  to  liberty  and  j 
equality  among  preachers  and  laity,  and  many 
other  circumstances,  would  seem  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  those  evils  arising  among  us. 

It  was  but  lately  that  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Magazine  and  Advocate,  vol.  7,  no.  29,  over  the 
signature  of  C.  Hammond,  (a  Br.  I  have  long 
esteemed  and  do  yet  highly  esteem,)  in  wliicb  I 
found  some  remarks  upon  “occasional  preach¬ 
ing.*'  True,  the  article  contained  some  well- 


directed  remarks  upon  the  condition  of  several 
societies  in  the  bounds  of  the  Niagara  Association. 
Having  a  mind  of  my  own,  I  ventured  to  transmit 
to  Br.  Grosh  some  of  my  thoughts  upon  the  subject 
requesting  him,  if  he  thought  proper  to  notice 
the  scrap  in  any  part  or  shape,  that  he  would 
publish  it  with  (instead  of  my  real  name)  a  sig¬ 
nature  expressive  of  my  bumble  situation.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  article  appeared  in  number  37,  vo¬ 
lume  afciesaid ;  to  which  Br.  Hammond  replied  in 
number  42,  same  volume.  By  a  reference  tothe 
Minutes  of  the  Niagara  Association,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Br.  Hammond  (together  witli  the  members 

I  of  the  Council,)  brgught  matters  to  his  liking _ 

I  The  resolution  was  adopted.  Be  it  so.  It  is  his 
right — a  right  mion  which  I  would  not  infringe. 
Now  a  word  tt^r.  Hammond  upon  the  spirit  and 
manner  of  his  ^ly  to  me. 

In  the  first  place,  he  seems  to  make  light  of 
anonymous  writings.  Methinks  I  can  stale  facts 
over  the  signature  of  “  Minor,”  and  have  done  it 
as  truly,  though  not  so  elegantly,  as  “Nemo,” 
whooU'ered  his  remarks  upon  “  Theological  Semi¬ 
naries.”  See  both  published  on  the  same  page. 

He  says  that  my  first  objection  is  against  requi¬ 
ring  a  preacher  to  devote  any  portion  of  his  time, 
etc.  This  is  news  to  me— examine  my  article 
and  sec  if  such  a  remark  can  be  found  there.  I 
always  knew  belter  than  to  advance  the  idea  that 
a  preacher  was  not  required  to  devote  any  portion 
j  of  his  time  to  ministerial  duties.  I  know  that  for 
many  years  the  Genesee  Association  required  the 
preacher  in  fellowship  to  preach  “  at  least  once  a 
year,  unless  sickness,  etc.,  prevented;”  this  I 
consider  a  portion.  I  think  I  wrote  plain  enough 
to  be  understood.  Perhaps  not.  But  I  can  slate 
my  meaning  in  another  form. 

I  protested  against  a  law,or  “  code  of  by-laws,” 
which  re(|uircd  one  ofoui  preachers  to  surrender 
his  letter  of  fellowship,  because  he  preached  “only 
occasionally.”  And  though  he  trade  some  other 
I  employment  his  business,  yet,  if  he  preached 
“occasionally,”  or“  some  few  times  in  a  year,”  he 
did  not  “  entirely  neglect  his  ministerial  duties.” 

Br.  Hammond  speaking  of  our  congregations, 
says  “  eight  or  ten  hearers.”  Where  did  he  get 
this?  I  think  he  must  have  quoted  from  memory, 
and  his  memory  must  have  been  very  treacherous 
to  allow  him  to  make  such  a  mistake.  When  I 
wrote,  our  society  numbered  fifteen  members, 
scattered  some  six  or  eight  miles  around — none 
wealthy — about  two-thirds  females — those  who 
have  families,  barely  able  these  hard  times,  (and 
it  is  always  hard  times  for  poor  folks,)  to  support 
them.  Some  of  the  sisters  can  not  get  to  meeting 
without  assistance,  and  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  husbands  who  are  not  over  anxious  to  help 
them,  at  least  to  Universalisl  meetings.  Wc  live 
in  a  thinly  settled  place,  and  out  of  the  few  inha¬ 
bitants  in  our  vicinity,  there  are  now  existing  the 
follow  ing  churches,  viz  : — One  Free-will  Baptist, 
one  Presbyterian,  one  Christian,  three  difierent 
sects  of  Methodists,  and  one  Baptist,  which  latter 
I  understand  numbers  lising  of  one  hundred  mem¬ 
bers.  .  Now,  does  Br.  Hammond  or  any  other 
i  person  wonder  at  the  smallness  of  our  society,  and 
that  we  can  not  collect  more  than  “eight  or  ten” 
j  of  that  small  number  at  a  time  to  meeting  ?  The 
non  piofessing  part  of  community,  if  they  attend 
meeting  at  all,  will  run  where  there  is  the  must 
noise  and  greatest  excitement.  And  w  bile  we  arc 
surrounded  with  almost  a  continual  overflow  of 
revivals,  protracted  meetings,  etc.,  there  are  but 
few  of  those  who  will  attend  with  us,  where  la- 
tional  solemnity  forbids  the  intrusion  of  enthusi¬ 
asm — where  the  “soul’s  calm  sunshine  and  the 
j  heartfelt  joy”  is  expressed  from  the  heart  tho¬ 
roughly  imbued  with  universal  benevolence. — 
And  after  all  this,  I  said,  “about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  ^generally,  (sometimes  more,)  of  others.” — 
Leaving  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  size  of  our  con¬ 
gregations,  at  from  twenty  to  thirty,  from  that  to 
fifty  or  more,  as  the  case  may  be. 

By  this  time  it  may  be  seen  with  what  peculiar 
grace  the  phrase  is  ushered  in,  “  He  can  now  preach 
steadily  to  some  eight  or  tea  bearers.**  Astoa- 


ishing!  When  I  arrived  at  this  period,!  could  not 
but  wonder  what  would  come  next  so  entirely  des¬ 
titute  of  truth.  I  think  Br.  Hammond  lacks  sym¬ 
pathy.  He  wounds  the  feelings  of  a  friend  with 
an  unsparing  hand.  His  charity,  too,  for  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  society,  is  rather  scanty  here.  Did  be 
attempt  to  make  amends  by  the  fine  little  tints  of 
sarcastic  humor  which  immediately  follow  ? 

He  speaks  of  the  “  happy  state  of  things”— 
wonders  who  w'ould  be  most  grieved,  “  preacher 
or  hearer” — and  of  the  preachei’s”  fortitude,  piety 
I  and  zeal” — “  such  an  ungrateful  society”—**  no 
j  small  honor  or  favor  to  have  them  dissolve  the 
i  fellowship  formerly  subsisting  between  us.” — 

I  Too  bad  !  too  bad  !  I  can  form  no  better  excuse 
I  for  him,  than,  that  he  was  very  careless  in  his 
readings,  and  also,  was  ignorant  of  those  about 
1  whom  he  wrote. 

I  He  says,  **  Minor  advises  amendments  to  onr 
constitution.”  Another  mistake!  to  say  nothing 
,  worse.  I  discovered  in  his  article  an  expression 
of  anxiety  upon  this  subject,  and  supposing  him 
i  sincere,  ^1  said,  *‘of  course  you  see  the  necessity” 
j  etc.  /saw  no  such  necessity  myself— so  much 
I  for  my  advice.  He  speaks  about  waking  **  up 
dead  societies — who  withhold  from  the  laborer  bis 
I  hire.”  To  this  we  plead,  not  guilty.  We  never 
j  hire  preachers  without  paying  them— we  have 
I  had  hired  preachers,  and  can  prove  payment.— 

!  Br.  Hammond  further  says,  **  If  the  preacher  con- 
j  siders  it  his  duty  to  preach  at  all  to  such  a  society, 
j  let  him  preach  repentance  towards  God,”  etc. 

I  Good,  wholesome  doctrine — I  have  no  fault  to  find 
!  with  it.  And  I  think  some  preachers,  as  well  as 
I  societies,  would  do  well  to  adhere  to  it.  IfBr. 

!  Hammond  should  introduce  himself  among  the 

I  members  of  this  society,  ten  to  one  if  he  would 

'  not  have  the  same  lesson  preached  to  him.  And 

I I  think  he  would  **  witness  something  like  the 
^  Christian  religion  among  them.”  But  they  have 
I  yet  to  learn,  that  they  are  under  obligatirms  to 
!  hire,  and  then  to  distress  themselves  and  families 
!  io pay  the  preacher.  Humility  is  a  gem  of  sier- 

ling  worthy  in  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  right  glad  theA  a  man  of 
Br.  Hammond’s  capacity  is  not  destined  to  reside 
here!  I  should  not  like  to  see  him  “starve”;  and 
I  very  mu^h  doubt  whether  or  net  he  would 
**  preach  at  all  to  such  a  society”  as  this.  A  so¬ 
ciety  of  only  fifteen  or  twenty  members — only  five 
or  six  males — all  in  low  pecuniary  circumstances 
— scattered  far  and  wide — almost  overrun  and 
trampled  under  foot  by  other  denominaiions — this 
is  a  station  too  insignificant  for  a  popular  preach¬ 
er.  Although  they  are  warm-hearted  Christians 
— established  Universalists— faithful  friendsof  our 
common  cause — happy  to  find  in  our  society  a 
peaceful  home,  where  they  can  rest  with  Chris¬ 
tian  friends,  secure  from  the  boisterous  commotion 
that  surrounds  them,  and  from  which  they  have 
fled — yet  if  our  preachers  were  all  like  Br.  Ham¬ 
mond,  we  should  be  left  alone — without  a  shep¬ 
herd  and  denied  the  happy  privilege  which  the 
poor  in  all  ages  have  enjoyed,  that  of  having  **  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them.” 

As  it  is  we  have  a  preacher  .who  sometimes 
preaches  statedly,  at  other  times  **only  occasion¬ 
ally.”  We  arc  glad  of  it.  And  further,  we  re¬ 
joice  that  there  are  some  Associations  of  our  order 
yet  left,  that  will  fellowship  and  protect  such 
preachers — though  they  earn  a  living  by  some 
other  business. 

I  regret  that  Br.  Hammond’s  reply  was  written 
so  unguarded.  This  article  is  intended  to  set  him 
right,  where  I  am  confident  he  is  wrong.  I  am 
not  conscious  that  I  have  departed  from  the  law  of 
brotherly  kindness  and  Christian  charity  in  either 
article. 

1  have  now  done.  We  live  in  a  free  country. 
Br.  Hammond  has  expressed  his  feclfngs  and 
views — I  have  expressed  mine.  We  are  even. 

And  now,  if  Br.  Hammond  would  kuow  wnj 
real  name  and  place  of  residence,  let  him  mani¬ 
fest  it— be  shall  be  indiviJmdh/  gratified.  The 
cost  to  him  will  only  be  the  postage  oa  one  piece 
of  paper  to  Utica.  lfiiie«. 
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BT  MRS.  SARAH  BR0UGRT05. 


p*r  lb*  M.i^« *ad  AdmaM.  UDivenalisiiv,  we  bave  reasoH  to  rejoicc,  » HOW  yoorBcIvra,  or  ir^ureothers,  by  unfolding  (he  Goa- 
A  FABLE.  becoming  the  centre  point  which  aitracta  the  gaze  pel,  fraught  with  such  gloriousimages.  Yefriendk 

of  many  in  the  world  ;  and  its  benign  influence,  of  humanity  !  consider  how  much  may  be  accorrv 

BT  MRS.  SARAH  BRoucHTOB.  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  Partialism,  we  plished,  by  a  thrilling  paragraph  in  our  perio<f- 

I  saw  a  beautiful  garden,  enclosed  with  w’alls  believe,  is  winning  more  awl  more  widely,  every  icnls— -a  Gospel  sermon — a  hymn  where  poetry 
strong  and  high  :  it  was  enriched  with  every  plea-  Jay,  both  the  respect  and  affection  of  mankind,  shall  combine,  in  a  single  stanza,  all  that  is  nio- 
sant  plant  that  could  delight  the  eye,  or  regale  the  They  look  up  to  it  as  the  grand  moving  power,  vingaml  melting,  all  that  is  glorious  an<l  sublimer 
sense.  The  lofty  trees  of  refined  pleasure  spread  which  must  give  force  to  the  dictates  of  ntorality,  in  this  nn)St  glorious  and  s'lblime  of  all  tltemes. 
their  branches  to  the  gulden  sun,  and  whispering  and  plant  the  elements  of  peace  and  purity  in  every  The  field  is  wide  enough,  and  the  calls  for  philart- 
Eephyrs  held  meloilious  concert  in  the  quivering  soul.  It  is  the  beauteous  star  in  the  morning  of  i  thropy  pressing  enough,  to  summon  into  action 
leaves.  Pure  crystal  fountains  cast  their  flowing  this  latter  day,  whose  early  rays  promise  so  much  'every  faculty— toenfisi  every  affectionate  heart — 
jets  on  hanks  of  tangled  flowers,  and  bubbling  of  blessedness,  that  even  Pattialists  are  inclineil  j|  to  einfdoy  tire  most  brilliant  imagination — and  to 
springs  were  sparkling  in  living  lustre,  beneath  to  bid  its  ministers  “  God  speetl.”  Our  evidence,  give  full  play  to  the  noblest  intellect, 
the  deep  embowering  shades.  Sweet  tones  of  of  the  truth  of  this  a.ssertion,  is  the  fact,  that  some,  ;  In  order  t.>  be  successful  in  sjrreading  the  priir- 
music  swelled  the  balmy  galesand  played  among  who  a  few  years  since  were  its  most  inveterate  op-  iciples  of  universal  salvation,  as  brought  light  iij 
the  scented  blossoms.  Harmony  was  there  ;  for  poenrs,  now  esteem  it  one  of  the  brightest  emana-  |  the  Gospel,  we  must  understan.l  tire  governing 
love  had  built  his  gorgeous  temple  amid  the  clus-  tions  of  modern  philantlirophy— #8ul^ect  of  such  j  sentiments  and  principleis  of  mankind — adapt  oar- 

tering  shades,  and  two  bright  beings,  clad  in  the  sublime  and  thiilling  interest,  that  one  can  not  but  'selves  to  their  capacities,  circumstances,  and 

radiant  robes  of  innocence,  dwelt  in  peace  in  the  be  eloquent  in  speaking  of  if.  !  wants— bring  Inane  the  d<x;lrine8  and  hopes  of  the 

glorious  palace.  The  pure  spirits  that  flitted  in  But  in  order  to  attain  its  highest  excellence,  truth  i  Gospel  to  their  bosoms— and  Umch  successfully 
the  sunbeams,  saw  it  and  rejoiced.  *  *  *  *  1  must  be  extended.  The  seed  must  be  sown  and  !  'he  springs  of  feeling  in  fl>e  human  heart.  To  b» 

Again  I  looked  on  the  happy  garden:  the  leaf!  ^a^gred,  and  diligently  nurtured,  if  we  would  elo<|uent,  persuasive, and  successful,  we  must  feel 
was  withered  ami  sere,  and  'he  wind  sighed  j  •  ,,,e  j^gn^w  harvest.  The  little  acorn  ,  'he  importance  of  our  subject, 

in  the  moaning  braijclies.  The  fountain  s  jet  noi  be  pul  into  the  soil,  and  by  the  shines  and  We  may  fascinate  an  audience  with  the  cle- 
longer  playetl,  and  the  crystal  springs  were  trou-  sbowersof  Summer,  the  frosisand  snows  of  Win-  gance  of  taste,  the  flash  of  fancy,  and  the  verv 
bled  and  brackish.  ^  he  flowering  vines.  |hat  he  gradually  trained  up  to  the  strength  and  |  lightnings  of  genius;  but  nothing  will  convince 
clambered  up  the  wall,  were  torn  and  trampled  ;|  brmnessoflhe  majestic  oak.  So  the  young  bud  I  the  understanding  but  pure  and  fervid  tenilcrness. 
and  when  I  lorrkcd  for  the  slinnc  where  love  had  i  unconlaminated  truth  must  he  nurtured  and  Let  the  glow  of  affection  be  wanting  in  the  ser- 
dwelt,  ruin  and  desolation  were  there.  1  he  bright  i  (.i,ei-i§bed,  that  it  may  bring  forth  w'orlhy  fruit.  vices  of  thesaneluary,  an*}  how  ilull,  how'  lifeless! 

and  happy  beings  no  longer  revelled  along  Jts  TJniversalism  isno  noel  nor  nainter*  vet  he  who  '  falls  not  so  cold,  so  powerless  on  thi» 

walks,  but  a  form  of  sorrow  bent  over  the  broken  klmversali  m  isno  pwt  nor  pamter,  ^  i .  as  do  the  words  of  an  unfeeling  nreacher 

fountain,  and  essayed  to  cool  the  burning  brow  of  b/ings  the  sweetness  of  verse  to  msp.re  her  devo-  ,,  unfeclm^  preacher 

"”a  fiend  had  been  there,  and  clasped  the  iron  delineates  sacred  subjects,  with  the  pencil  Ji  Tims  viewed  it  will  be  more  clearly  seen  how 

bands  of  slavery  ar.iund  the  mental  energies,  and  ""J  "»  ""Sf  V  »!>«»« ‘he  foun^ms  ot  taste  j  v^ry  necessary  feeling  is  to  the  formation  of  impas- 

kindled  blighting  fires  upon  the  heart  and  brain.  rehnement-cultivates  the  sensibilities  ol  the  stoned  e  o<iuei.re ;  since  elm, uence  must  gather  her 
Then  came  the  dread  Sirocco’s  burning  blast—  'he  soul;  and  indirectly  nurtures  and  elicits  the  materials  mm  those  quarters  wheie  taste,  talent  ami 


kindled  blighting  fires  upon  the  heart  and  brain. 
Then  came  the  dread  Sirocco’s  burning  blast— 


The  mind  of  man,  when  entering  into  deep  dis¬ 


and  the  swift  hur.icane  of  moral  degradation  le-  Sentleness  and  loveliness  of  her  features.  Yet  feeling  only  c.an  travel.  Every  want  in  life,  ,.lea- 
vellcd  love’s  beautiful  temple  with  the  dust !  '^''o«“h  hvmg  language,  and  living  thoughts,  snnt  or  pa mfu livery  striking  object  in  nature— 

,  •  ,  ‘  *  «  pleads  the  cause  of  universal  salvation,  and  is  ||  every  beautilul  and  instructive  eflort  of  art — every 

Reader,  would  you  know  the  name  of  this  instrumental  in  inviting  men  to  her  standard,  is  jj  ,.eculiarity  of  circumstance  and  character  in  th* 
fiend  ?  Go  to  the  midnight  haunt,  where  over  the  !‘f  '“""hary.  By  him  her  ranks  are  replcn- 1.  audience  we  address,  n.ust  be  collected,  analyzed 

maddening  howl,  fallen  humanity  raves,  and  I  'shed-lier  graces  set  forth-hcr  beauties  made  i!  and  coin,.ared.  Tins  being  done,  we  then  snail 
curses  the  Go<l  that  made  him  ;  .nd  hie  hag-  known-and  her  excellency  rendered  lovely  in  the  i  be  enabled  to  desenbe  the  loveliness  o  morality— 
gard  brow,  in  diaractcrs  of  fire,  read  IbtempL  attractivene^  of  viriuc-and  the  hopes  of  il- 

*  Every  man  who  has  gone  but  a  little  w’ay  in  :  Gospel  beyond  the  grave,  with  a  vivid  conception, 

_ • _ _  _  examining  any  doctrine  of  revelation,  or  any  scene  I  forcible  illustration,  an'l  glowing  iiersuasivenes*, 

For  iht  Mifiiin*  ami  AtiTocau.  I  of  fulurc  blcssedncss,  pcrccivcs  it  to  be  full  of  in-  ;  which  will  carry  cfinviciion  and  fwiwer  to  tlw 

V  .N  I  V  E  K  8  A  L I  s  M.  *  i  tcrest.  And  after  a  somewhat  protracted  exnmi-  ■!  hearts  of  those  who  listen.  And  what,  I  ask,  ran 

_  I  nation,  he  feels  like  one,  who  always  thought  the  ]  make  any  one  successful  in  reaching  and  iniluen- 

;  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  on  the  shore,  by  which  he  |'  cing  the  heart,  but  to  study  and  to  feel  its  wants— 
The  mind  of  man,  when  entering  into  deepdis-  j  had  long  wandered,  the  great  Atlantic  ;  but  who  j  to  kindle  with  its  hopes — and  to  struggle  with  its 
cussions  and  examining  the  gloriims  doctrines  of;  in  pursuing  his  walk,  comes  all  at  once,  in  sight  fears: — to  understand  and  explain  the  causes  of 
the  word  of  life,  formed  but  a  faint  conception  of,  of  the  broad  ocean,  charming  the  eye  with  its  ma- 1|  its  dis(|uietudes — and  to  know  and  to  tell  where  it 
things  yet  to  he  revealed.  No  subject  is  so  crowd- 1  jestic  beauty  and  brilliancy — stretched  out  under  1  tnay  An'J  re|)ose. 

ed  with  lofty  mysteries,  ns  the  nature,  attributes  u  the  blue  heavens — reflecting  a  glorious  sun — roll- i,  There  are  passages  in  the  life  of  every  one, 
and  administration  of  Jehovah.  All  inspire  ns  i!  ing  onwards  its  eternal  waters — and  reaching  to  jl  which  must  be  cheered,  if  cheered  at  all,  by  ths 
with  reverence.^  All  lead  tlie  soul  out  from  the  i|  the  boundary  of  huinan  vision.  How  does  such  '  glimpses  of  benevolence  and  the  softenings  of  tlie 
little  narrow  circle  of  terrestrial  investigations,  |' a  scene  in  nature  fill  the  soul  with  unutterable !:  aircciions.  And  where  can  these  kindly  influen- 
and  encourage  deep  and  holy  contemplations.  {;  emotions!  Yet  who  can  tell,  how  vast  the  difler- j|  ccs  come  so  well,  as  from  him  who  brdieves  in 
We  enter  the  sanctuary  ol  divine  perfections,  and  ence  between  earth  and  heaven — between  lime  !'  universal  salvation  ?  And  surelv  he  will  feel  him- 
wliile  glory  brightens,  and  beatify  after  beaiily,  i  and  eternity — between  the  woo  fers  of  this  world  j'  self  blest  in  imparting  them.  He  will  delight,  if 
and  wonder  after  won<ler  opens  upon  us,  we  feel;,  and  those  of  the  world  to  come— between  the  |!  possessed  of  a  generous  sensibility,  in  alleviating 
that  w'e  can  not  return,  O  how  entrancing,  then,  i  themes  of  mystery  that  surprise  and  delight  ns  ,  pain  and  administering  hope.  He  will  mingle  his 
is  Univkrsalism  !  How  well  calculated  to  call  i  here,  and  the  revelations  of  God’s  own  presence !  ,  tears  witli  those  which  innocence  sheds,  and  calm 
into  action  the  nobler  powers  of  the  soul !  Who,  jl  If  matters  that  concern  man  be  wonderful,  those  'I  '•*«  «rief  in  which  bereaved  affection  indulges, 
then,  wouu  w'-»h  to  stay  it  in  its  progress  of  deve-  •[  which  concern  God  must  exceed  in  wonder.  And  ;|  How  much  are  the  offices  of  affection,  then,  to 
lopenient .  As,  in  ascending  a  mountain,  every '  jg  ii,e  grand  store-house  from  which  Univer- i!  he  prized  ?  In  prosperity,  we  love  tlie  man  who, 
rise  of  ground  opens  before  us  new  and  delightful  |  salisin  draws  forth  her  treasures  of  heaven.  In  !j  in  beholding  our  enjoyme.nts,  feels  pleasure  him- 
prospeefs,  and  gorgeoiis  scenery,  and  adds  gran-  i|  |,pr  we  may  come  near  the  Father  of  spirits,  ii  self; — and  in  affliction,  the  sympathies  of  a  friend- 
deur  loall  above,  and  beauty  toail  around  and  be-  ij  vV’e  may  liold  communion  with  his  infinite  attri-ijiv  heart,  come  to  ns  like  the  ministerings  of  a 
nealh  us;  so,  m  the  progress  of  Umversalism,  we  j  butes.  We  may  gaze,  and  wonder,  and  admire,  ll  pitying  angel.  Such  relief  it  is  the  privilege  of 
are  introduced  »y  every  at  vance  in  us  principles,  ji  while  we  see  him  robed  in  transcendant  glory,  and  the  Universalist  to  impart.  His  belief  implies 
to  purer  and  better  '  more,  distinguished  i,  dwelling  in  inapproachable  light.  Amid  all  that  ]!  every  thing  tender,  attractive  and  endearing.— 

energy,  to  a  nearer  rcsem  fence  of  the  angels  ofj.jg  sweet,  and  lovely,  and  desirable  in  heavenly  j  Then  let  us  be  ever  ready  to  sanction  the  refined 
Grid  yea,  to  a  greater  likeness  to  the  all-wise  ’  things,  the  soul  may  wander  abroad,  gratifying  !  civilities  of  society — watchful  to  cherish  every 
Jehovah.  j  every  hallowed  wish — unfolding  every  power  to  j  lenient  endearment — and  prompt  to  soothe  every 

The  friends  of  truth  in  our  own  country,  under- jl  new  and  energetic  action — imbibing  immortal  i  disturbing  sorrow.  Let  us  exhibit  the  virtues  of 
stand  this.  They  perceive  the  ennobling  influ- ij  strengtii — being  filled  “with  all  the  fulness  of>  the  Gospel,  amid  the  intercourse  of  the  domestic 
ence  of  Universalism  on  the  human  race.  They  ■!  God.’’  circle.  Then  we  shall  be  able,  by  a  serene  and 

are  sensible  that  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Scrip-  i|  Such  is  the  destiny  of  mankind.  In  the  mere  afTectionaie  temper,  to  dispel  every  shade  of  sad- 
tures,  is  the  source  of  a  most  jittre  and  lofty  plea- 1;  thought  of  it,  the  soul  glows— heaven  and  its  glo-  ness  and  despondency  ;  and  like  the  calm'sun- 
sure— and  that  a  diffusion  of  its  principles,  is  ne-  |j  rious  scenes  brightens — new  fountains  of  lilip  seem  light,  to  kindle  the  glow  of  happiness  around  us. 
cessary  to  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  man- |Uo  burst  forth  in  our  path— the  spirit  unfolds  her  Let  all  benevolent  action  be  directed  to  similar 
kind ;— and  that  it  makes  man  worthy  of diis  name  i,  pinions,  and  is  ready  to  soar  away  from  mortality,  ends,  and  what  will  be  wanting  to  make  society 
»s  an  inbeHectBsl,  and  of  his  destiny,  asan  immor- 1|  Then  let  your  watchw'ord  be  “onward,”  ye  min-  the  image  of  heaven?  For  among  the  saints  in 
talbctlftg.  ''fsters  of  truth!  Fear  not  that  you  will  wrong  glory  where  the  consummation  of  bliss  is  brought 
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to  pass,  anil  the  ilraina  of  earth  is  finish«|,  the  |  among  some  of  its  most  active  profeason,  those  ! 
powers  that  were  ex|>eniled  here,  in  promoting  |  who  prefer  the  gaming  table,  and  the  intoxicating  I 
the  happiness  of  ninnkintl,  will  be  devoted  to  re-  bowl  to  the  domestic  fireside.”  It  was  in  vain  j 
jotcing  til  the  love  of  Go<l,  and  over  the  salvation  that  I  altemfited  to  convince  her  that  they  were  i 
of  the  worhl  forever  and  ever.  ;  not  influenced  nor  encouraged  by  the  doctriue  they 

Well  may  we  he  oppressed  with  the  grandeur  pretended  to  believc—that  we  must  expect  to  find  ; 
of  the  concepiions  that  open  u|H)n  us,  and  aston-  |  liypocrites  among  all  denominations;  she  still  : 
islied  at  the  glorious  revelations  of  the  Gospel.  |j  pen^isted  that  if  Uiiiversalism  \rere  true,  its  prac- 
We  need  not  attempt  to  describe  the  unutterable  jj  tical  influence  would  be  manifested  in  the  lives  of 
emotions  lliat  will  tlirill  through  our  bosoms,  |i  Us  professors.  I  lemindcd  her  of  many,  very  i 
when  the  irimuinalion,  like  the  painted  rainbow,  ||  many  whose  lives  corrcsiiond  with  their  pro- 1 
will  shine  brilliant  and  beauiiful—  when  the  rain-  j|  fessions;  but  slie  declared  that  such  would  have 
cloud  of  earthly  anxiety,  and  the  darkness  of|j  been  ginid  members  of  society,,  independently  of : 
earthly  motive,  shall  have  subsided  towards  the  j!  their  religious  lielief.  I 

horizon.  For  then  the  soul  will  enter  upon  the  jl  And  this  is  not  the  only  Instance.  I  have  found  I 
ocean  of  inlinity— spread  all  her  sails,  not  know- ij  many  who-.jfere  disgusted  with  the  dogmas  ot  i; 
ing  how  far  she  may  proceed — will,  ere  she  isjj  Liniitariaiiism;  but  who  declared  themselves  |{ 
aware,  receive  a  gale  from  heaven,  which  will  jj  equally  opjMised  to  tJniversalism,  until  they  could  : 
waft  her  out  over  the  bright  billows,  place  her  j|  witness  more  of  its  beneficial  effects  on  society, 
beyond  the  reach  of  clouds  and  storms,  where  in  ;|  Would  it  not,  then,  under  these  circumstances; 
the  brightness  that  surrounds  the  throne,  she  may  j]  be  well — indeed  would  it  not  be  more  in  accord- 1[ 
ride  at  anclior  and  enjoy  the  glorious  prospect  for-  j|  ance  with  the  spirit  of  our  doctrine,  and  more  con- 1| 
ever.  The  emotions  of  joy  that  will  then  break  j|  ducive  to  our  own  enjoyment  to  find  less  fault  with  !i 
in  upon  the  soul,  the  pen  may  as  vainly  attempt!;  our  opjwsers,  pay  less  attention  to  minor  differ- ji 
to  describe,  as  may  the  pencil  to  give  the  coloring  j;  ences  of  opinion  among  ourselves,  and  pay  more  ll 
of  those  rays  of  light,  which  often  dart  athwart  our  jj  attention  to  the  practical  application  of  Univer-I| 
pathway  and  illumine  our  minds  with  their  cheer-  j  salism  to  all  the  concerns  of  life.  If  a  philosopher  I' 
ing  and  benign  influence.  And  until  then,  let  us  j  were  to  warmly  recommend  a  system  of  philoso- 
pul  forth  every  exertion  to  unirammel  the  preju-  j  phy  entirely  different  in  character  from  any  in  j! 
diced  mind  from  false  notions.  Let  us  with  thrill-  ]  vogue,  and  neglect  to  be  governed  by  it  himself,  i 
ing  thoughts,  wake  up  kindred  strings  in  a  thou-  |  we  should  naturally  think  but  little  of  him  or  his  i 
sand  bosoms,  and  arouse  to  benevolent  action  the  system  ;  ought  we  then  to  complain  that  people  I 
dormant  eleinenis  of  sfX’iety ;  that  the  world  may  j  are  slow  to  embrace  Universalism,  unless  we  ! 
be  fieed  from  all  that  is  hurtful— tliat  God  may  be  |  manifest  our  conviction  of  its  value  by  reducing  it  i 
honored— the  truth  become  prevalent,  and  the  to  practice  ourselves  1  An  Obskhver-  jj 

sanctuary  entwn  every  hill  and  beautify  every  _ ^ _ _ _  jj 

valley  ;  while  the  whole  intelligent  creation  shbll  For  uie  >i«i  Aiimou.  j 

send  up  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  to  the  conference  at  mclean. 

beneficent  Br.  Gaosn — Agreeable  to  previous  notice  a  Con-  i 

Hamiiton,  March  1827.  !vr„T  ...  .i...  i.,  o.i 


‘  tlaosn — Agreeable  to  previous  notice  a  Con-  | 

^  ^  <  • _  fereiice  was  held  at  McLean,  on  the  1st  and  2d  jj 

„  ^  days  of  March.  Owing  to  the  seventy  of  the  | 

I  weather,  the  congregation  on  the  first  day,  espe- j 
CHARIT  .  i  daily  in  the  morning,  was  rather  thin;  on  the  | 

Is  It  not  a  fact,  that  Universalisis,  in  their  just  |  second,  however,  it  was  respectable,  both  as  to! 
abhorrence  of  the  doctrine  of  endless  wrath,  are  !  numbers  and  character,  though  the  weather  con  ' 
often  too  sparing  in  the  exercise  of  charity  toward  |  tinued  cold  and  frosty.  If  we  were  not  honored 
their  opfMtsers  ?  True,  it  appears  at  first  view,  iliat  I  with  the  presence  of  those  who  have  rendered 
no  rational  and  philanthropic  imlividual  can,  fora  |  themselves  notorious  for  their  fanaticism  and  for  j 
moment,  hesitate  in  choosing  between  the  mild  |  their  overstrained  and  piiarisaical  pretensions  to  ! 
anil  heaveiilv  features  of  universal  love,  as  set  j  piety,  it  is  just  to  say  we  were  favored  with  the  | 
forth  by  the  iJiiiversalist,  and  the  horrid,  demoniac  j  candid,  the  virtuous,  and  intelligent  of  several  de-  | 
picture  of  wrath,  as  depicted  in  the  Limitarinn  nominations.  The  meeting  was  conducted  with  j 
description  of  endless  torments;  yet  there  are  |  order  ami  decency — the  season  was  [tcculiarly  re- 
many  circumstances  which  we  are  tooapl  to  over-  I  freshing — the  impressions  received  will  doubtless  I 
look,  that  have  a  great  influence  overour  opposers.  j  be  lasting  and  salutary — the  word  was  spoken  with  I 
I  do  not  allude  to  the  time-serving,  popularity-  |  demonstration  and  jtower— the  seed  fell  upon  good  j 
seeking  spirit  with  which  too  many  are  governed  ;  |  groiiml,  and  we  trust  the  spirit  will  seasonably  I 
for  the  slaves  to  such  a  spirit  justly  dcsetve  all  liie  !  appear.  j 

contempt  that  an  honest,  independent  mind  is  ca-  .  Ministering  brelheren  present.— Brs.  M.  B.  j 
pable  of  exercising.  Neither  do  I  claim  much  Smiib,  A.  Kinney,  C.  S.  Brown,  and  Bullard, 
pity  for  the  blind,  big<»lcd,  headlong  fanatic,  who  is  j  Br.  Smith  preached  two  discourses,  the  three  lat- 
ready  to  he  made  a  tool  ol  by  as|)iring  religious  |  ter  ench  one  discourse.  On  the  evening  of  the 
demagogues,  to  drive  people  to  madness  and  dcs-  |  second  dav,  after  a  short  introductory  service,  “a 
pair;  for  such  pests  to  society  deserve  to  l»e  j  Concert  of  Praise”  was  held,  in  which  the  minis- 
brought  to  their  senses  by  the  imlignant  frowns  o(  >  terina  bretliren  [trayed,  spoke,  and  sung  alternately 
all  who  have  the  welfare  of  society  at  heart:  But  1 — being  joined  in  ilie  latter  exercise  by  the  clioif 
there  are  those  who  would  be  honest  and  inde-  anti  congregation  promiscuously.  Thescenewas 
pendent  enough  to  embrace  and  defend  Univer-  one  of  deep  and  thrilling  interest — it  was  truly  j 
ealism,  were  not  the  prejudices  ot  their  education  joyous,  and  its  elFects  upon  all  present  could  have 
hightened  by  the  conduct  of  some  who  make  a  been  no  other  than  those  of  a  pleasing  and  saliita- 
profession  ol  Universalism,  and  who  frequently  ry  iiatiire.  Indeed,  I  believe  if  Universalists  ge¬ 
nre  apparently  tlie  most  active  in  its  promotion,  ncrally,  sliould  adopt  the  measure  of  meeting  of- 
and  the  most  zealous  in  its  defence  ;  but  alas!  who  ten  in  their  respective  neighborhoods  for  social  re¬ 
seem  to  forget  that  Universalism  w  a  practical  liglous  meetings,  it  would  lend  greatly  to  the  fur- 
system.  It  is  to  such  |>eople  that  our  opp^ers  ilterance  of/»ur  spiritual  interests,  and  the  spread 


look  for  the  practical  tendency  of  Universalism; 
and  if  they  perceive  tiiat  it  does  not  improve  thdr 
morals  and  make  them  better  members  of  society, 
they  very  naturally  conclude  that  Universalism, 
although  its  theory  is  beautiful,  is  incapable  of 


anil  prosperity  of  our  cause. 
Cortlandrilie,  March  17, 1837. 


W.  Bullard. 


Vanity. — The  symptoms  of  vanity  are  almost 
infinitely  various;  there  is  no  geniuscumprehend- 


exercising  a  salutary  influence,  consequently  is  ^  greater  variety  of  spectel  The  silly  girl, 
not  founded  in  truth.  ^  ygjp  dress  and  complexion,  is  really  one  of 

“I  admire  your  system,”  said  a  very  amiable  the  least  offensive  and  most  pardonable  of  all; 
lady  with  whom  I  was  once  convening,  “its  theory  for  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  thing  boasted 
it  indeed  beautiful,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  true;  of,  is  the  meanness  of  the  boast:  hence,  a  pedant 
but  I  can  not  embrace  it  as  truth,  so  long  as  I  find  is  more  contemptible  than  a  coxcomb. 


MAGAZINE  AND  ADVOCATE. 

A  B.  OROSH,  D.  SKIRKKR,  ARB  S.  R.  StSlTH,  EnVTORS. 

UTICA,  FRIDAY,  APRIL  7,  1837. 

WHY  shall  we  praise  godi 

**  Enter  into  hi*  )r*te*  with  thanksgiving  and  into  bis  conrti 
with  praise;  be  thankrni  unto  biui  and  bleaa  hia  nama.  For  tho 
Lord  i*  good,  hi*  meicy  i*  everla.liDg;  and  hia  troth  endursth  to 
all  geuerationa.”  P>alm  c  t  t,  5. 

Gratitude  and  thanksgiving  are  ennobling  emotions 
of  the  son).  Next  to  the  pleasure  of  doing  that  whitft 
merits  thanks,  is  the  pleasure  of  being  grateful  for  bent* 
fits.  No  man,  who  has  a  proper  view  of  what  coosti* 
tiites  happiness,  and  who  has  ever  experienced  tlie  all- 
dcligblful  emotions  of  gratitude,  will  be  ungratefal.  So 
pleasing — so  necessary  to  the  happiness-grasping  soul  of 
man  is  this  delightful  emotion,  that  even  the  pleasure  of 
benciitiiig  others,  is  enhanced  by  the  pleasure  of  be¬ 
ing  grateful  to  the  Being  who  enabled  us  thus  to  do  good. 
How  madly  blind,  then,  are  we  to  onr  own  best  and 
highest  iiiteres's,  duty  and  happiness,  when  we  so  fre¬ 
quently,  so  almost  coiifniiially  neglect  reviewing  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  God’s  goodness — the  experiences  of  his  boun¬ 
ty — and  impressing  their  value  on  onr  hearts,  and  their 
benefits  on  our  minds.  For  when  we  do  realize  all 
these  things,  are  we  not  happy — when  we  review  them, 
do  we  not  feel  ready  to  break  forth,  with  the  Psalmist, 
into  joy  and  singing  T 

From  the  concluding  verse  of  our  text,  however,  we 
are  assured  that  all  these  high  and  holy  joys  arc  derived 
from,  and  founded  on  the  estimate  of  God’s  character 
entertained  by  the  Psalmist.  If  we  estimate  that  charac¬ 
ter  ditiurontly,  our  joys  will  also  be  different — if  nor  esti¬ 
mate  l>e  higher,  clearer,  purer,  so  will  be  our  joy  in  its 
contemplation — if  lower,  confused,  and  mingled  with 
the  fearful  or  abhorrent — our  joys  wiH  be  dashed  with 
terror,  or  fade  away  into  indifference  or  aversion.— 
Nor  must  Ibe  character  of  God  be  holy  and  benevolent 
to  us,  alone — it  must  be  so  to  others  also — if  we  would 
thus  gratefully  thank  and  praise  him  in  the  highest,  pu¬ 
rest  degree.  And  so,  vice  versa,  if  God  is  good  to  others 
only,  and  not  unto  us,  how  can  we  thsnk  and  praise  him 
on  our  own  parts? 

I  know  thst  much  has  been  written  and  more  said 
about  a  totally  disinterested  religion — but  it  has  not  been 
written  nor  said  by  the  prophets,  nor  by  onr  Saviour 
and  his  apostles.  The  religion  of  Jesus  requires  man  to 
love  himself— to  make  his  self-love  the  standard  of  his 
social  love — to  nourish  and  cherish  his  own  frame,  and  to 
make  this  self-preservation  the  standard  by  which  to  mea¬ 
sure  his  regard  to  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to* 
hnn.  “  Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyselP’ — "  So 
ought  men  to  love  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies”— 
and  other  injunctions  of  like  nature  and  meaning,  can 
never  be  rulfillcd,  on  the  principles  of  a  totally  disinter 
ested  religion.  Hence  such  a  religion  is  not  the  religion 
of  Jesns,  and  was  not  the  religion  of  the  beloved  John 
and  his  fellow  Christians — for  they  leved  God,  beeasue 
God  first  Umd  them. 

Yea,  even  the  advocates  for  absolute  disinterestedness 
in  religion,  make  the  Deity  seek  his  own  glory,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  standard  for  our  imitation,  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  creeds.  Hence  it  is  natural,  just,  proper.  Christ- 
like  and  God  like  to  have  selfluve,  exercise  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  and  seek  self-happiness — and  being  so,  it  is  unrea¬ 
sonable,  and  contraiy  to  the  divine  law,  to  ask  man  to 
timnk  God  for  what  is  useless,  or  worse  than  useless — 
01  praise  him  for  hating  ns,  or  for  rendering  to  ns  per¬ 
fect,  absolute  evil;  or  for  doing  that  which  we  abhor. 

Thus  we  see  that  it  is  for  what  God  is,  has  been,  and 
will  be  to  us,  tliat  we  are  to  praise  and  thank  him — to 
thank  him  for  what  is  deserving  of  thanks,  and  to  praise 
him  for  all  that  is  praiseworthy.  And  as  God  is  good 
and  doeth  good — as  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  docth  right 
— as  his  goutiness  it  unto  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  over 
all — as  from  him  cometh  eveiy  good  and  every  perfect 
gift — so  we  feel  assured  that  all  God  does  merits  piaite, 
and  aQ  be  gives  ns  is  deserving  onr  Ihknks  and  grate ful- 


_ EYANGEMiOAL.;HA<yAZiyE  P.QS^g.t»/APY<>CAy^.»< 

Tbij  bIoo  ae«iii^  to.be  the  view  of  the  pMlioist. '!  verie,  and  be  bad  ever  created  any  intelligent  being,  auch 


neea.  Titts  auo  aeem^  to.ue  the  view  oi  Uie  raaiioisi.  |  verse,  ana  oe  naa  ever  creaieu  any  inieiiigeiHuciiiB,Bu<.u 
Hedoeinotcallon  any  tobethankriir,whoarenotbeDe-i|might  be  his  language^iich  bis  pretences  of  good— 
fited — nor  on  any  to  praise  God,  before  wbom  a  person*  , i  such  bis  malignant  conduct,  and  such  bis  insulting  call 


verse,  and  be  bad  ever  created  any  intelligent  being,  such  surely  1  can  say  of  mg  views  all  that  Dr.  Sadler  says  ofhis, 
might  be  his  language^— such  bis  pretences  of  good—  and  it  becomes  as  strong  a  proof  of  universal  salvation, 
such  bis  malignant  conduct,  and  such  bis  insulting  call  The  antithesis  expressed  by  “  but,”  I  conceive  to  be, 
to  praise  and  thank  him.  Are  there  any  who  will  dare  i  not  between  the  same  objects,  but  difl'erent  ones — the 


al  reason  for  doing  so,  has  not  been  laid.  to  praise  and  thank  him.  Are  there  any  who  will  dare  not  between  the  same  objects,  but  dinerent  ones — the 

“It  is  he  that  made  us  and  not  we  ourselves."—  »uch  is  the  language  of  God  to  some  of  his  creatures  creature  and  the  Creator.  The  creature  wasnotsnb* 
The  gift  of  existence,  with  all  that  appertains  to  it,  or  — his  pretences  of  good.iess,  and  conduct  of  evil  t  jecled  because  it  willed  the  subjection,  but  by  reason  of 
is  consequent  on  it,  comes  from  God— he  made  us  and  |  *  •""'l  But  wherein  does  it  differ  from  the  Ian-  Him  (ihe  Creator). who  subjected  the  creature  in  hope 

constituted  all  our  powers,  and  all  the  circumstance,  by  !|«“age  and  conduct  ascribed  to  Go.1  by  many  of  the  creeds  to  be  delivered,  etc.  Br.  Sadler’s  antithesis  would 

which  they  are  regulated.  Whateoever  he  knew  would  j  commandments  of  men  1  I  have  taken  their  own  make  it  read  that  the  creature  was  subjected,  not  be- 
be  the  result  of  the  existence  he  gave  us,  tcUl  be  the  re-  profession  of  belief,  and  substituted  the  devil  for  God,  cause  He  (the  Creator)  willed  the  subjection,  but  by  rca- 
whatsoever  will  be  the  result,  was  clearly  and  more  according  tlierewith,  and  you  see  how  useless  it  son  of  Him  (the  Creator)  who  subjected  it,  etc.,  which 
immutably  known  to  him  before  he  created  us.  I  ™«st  bo  to  call  on  men  to  praise  a  maker  in  sincerity  and  would  in  niy  opinion  make  a  rerg  “  inelegant  and  inex- 


-  ...  ...  II  L  truth,  if  such  is  their  maker’s  character ! 

Suppose,  now,  that  this  earthly  existence  was  all  he 


auule  us  for—that  there  was  no  hereafter — no  future 
existence.  Suppose  that  he  gave  us  eyes  that  were 


But  such  is  not  the  character  of  our  God.  He  designed 


pressive”  antithesis,  if  it  could  be  so  called  at  all. 

In  conclusion — my  opinion  of  the  passage  remains  tin 


I  our  happiness  really  and  truly,  and  havingdesigned,  has  same — of  E.  B.  V’s.  criticism,  the  same — and  afters 


exquisitely  tortured  with  every  ray  of  light  that  reached  I  Provided  for  it,  and  has  constituted  usand  the  provisions  |  eareful  re-examination  of  the  whole  subject,  I  do  not  see 
the  eyeball,  and  yet  tempted  us  continually  to  expose  I  «a»vation  in  such  manner  that,  ultimately,  it  ttill  ,  how  Br.  Sadler  can  possibly  sustain  his  positions,  or  jus- 

them  to  the  light  by  some  involuntary  movement  of  the  I  ^  effected.  Not,  then,  merely  because  God  has  mode  us,  |  tify  his  rendering  of  hupetage  (“  was  made  subject”)  by 
muscles,  or  by  depriving  them  of  eve  lids.  Supposehe  i  us  for  happiness,  and  willsecure  j  “  subjected,”  or  make  God  its  nominative,  instead,  of 

eevered  our  frames  with  no  skin,  or  one  so  tender,  that  I  ronie  to  |  Ktisis  (“  the  creature,”  or  “  cre.ntion”).  Nor  have  I 

the  constant  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  caused  iisiiices-  «  communion  of  their  spirits  I  found  a  single  rule  in  Macknight,  Geratd,  Horne,  or  any 

saodv  to  writhe  in  Everest  torture.  Suppose  he  made  gladness ;  “  for  ^  other  Biblical  critic,  or  any  instance  in  tlie  New  Testa- 

the  senses  of  hearing,  smell  and  taste  most  sensitive  and  “’c  **  *"■*  ’""cy  is  everlasting.”  nient,  which  would  justify  me  in  saying  that  the  femi- 

.n.1  ...t  r.>nv;.ia.i  r...iu  ti.  all  ii.a  ani.n/ia  nf  A.  B.  G.  tiinc  U  scmetiiiies  fiut  fot  the  mosculine.  as  Br.  S.’s  ”  of 


sente,  and  yet  provided  only  discord  in  all  tlie  sounds  of  _ _ _ 

art  sud  nature — loatliing  odois  and  foetid  flavois  in  R  O  M  A  N  S  V 1 1 1  •  20 

every  object  of  scent  and  food.  Suppose  our  teeth  .  1  . . 

were  made  merely  to  ache-our  eyes  to  see  phantasms  article  under  this  head  will  be  found  in  our  co- 

sf  the  most  hideous  and  frightful  forms — our  stomachs  1“™**®  ro  day,  from  Br.  L.  L.  Sadler  in  reply  to  Br.  E. 
to  be  constantly  sick — and,  in  short,  made  us  to  crawl  j  10-  The  article  sent  was  equiva. 

this  life  in  constant  fear,  hunger,  pain,  sic}ine.‘=fc  and  tor-  lent  to  more  than  seven  pages  of  letter  paper,  and  my 
tare— would  it  be  our  duty  to  worship  him  with  a  joy-  I  apology  for  curtailing  its  dimensions  so  much  is — 1  could 


e  Lord  is  good,  and  his  mercy  is  everlasting.”  '  nient,  which  would  justify  me  in  saying  that  the  femi- 

A.  B.  G.  nine  is  scmetiines  put  for  the  masculine,  as  Br.  S.’s  “  of 
’  I  course,  vice  versa,"  implies ;  though  all  agree,  and  give 

ROMANS  VIII:  20.  j  proofs,  that  “  the  masculine  is  sometimes  put  for  the  fe- 

Ah  article  under  this  head  will  be  found  in  our  co-  j  niinine.”  And  with  these  very  brief  rcmaiks  to  Br.  S.’s 


former  and  present  remarks,  1  close  this  article. 

A.  B.  G. 

MATTHEW  III;  12. 


.  ..  ....  *  .  .  I  ^  .  -ui  c  J  /•  -.  II  •  .  .  -.u  _ I  “  Whose  ftto  i*  in  his  bond,  and  he  will  tlioroughly  purse  til 

fal  noiso — to  serve  him  with  gladness,  and  come  before  not  possibly  find  room  for  it  all,  consistent  with  other  en- ,  ga,|,er  his  wheel  into  the  garner;  bat  he  will  burn  up 


him  witli  singing? 


gagements,  or  witliout  delaying  it  for  some  time — the  !j  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire.” 


If  mail’s  existence,  on  the  whole,  is  a  curse— a  mere  11  suhjeet  is  too  unimportant  to  our  readers  to  warrant  soil  In  a  very  acceptable  letter  lately  received  from  Br. 
vehicle  or  container  of  iinniortal  and  infinite  agony — is  long  an  article — and,  lastly,  I  believe  all  who  take  any  E.  B.  Mann,  he  enters  some  objections  to  my  explana- 
be  bound  to  be  thankful  for  it ;  seeing  that  God  infallibly  interest  in  it  will  be  able  to  make  up  their  minds  as  fully  lion  of  the  above  passage,  and  offers  his  own  somewhat 
foresaw  what  man  would  be  when  created  ?  Suppose  to  by  what  has  already  been  published  as  if  the  whole  had  i  different  in  reply.  Anxicus  that  our  readers  should 
vary  the  argument,  that,  Ihe  devU  had  created  a  luiman  been  iii.sertcd.  I  therefore  omitted  all  ih.it  was  merely  a  j  have  both  sides  of  every  question,  whore  I  have  present- 
being — does  that  me/e  act  of  creation  entitle  the  devil  to  repetition  of  what  had  been  offered  iii  reply  to  me — was  I  cd  but  one  side  for  their  consideration,  I  present  them 
be  served  with  joy,  and  to  be  praised  with  gladnes-:,  by  merely  personal — and  tliat  was  irrclavant  in  reply  to  Br.  ;  his  views,  after  reading  wh.ch  they  must  judge  for 
that  being?  Look  at  the  question  fairly,  aud  without  E.  B.  V.  As  to  what  was  offered  in  reply  to  me,  I  themselves. 

prejudice.  had  made  no  reply  to  call  for  it ;  and  as  to  what  is  new,  “Br.  Grosh — The  explanation  you  give  of 

S.-itanas  says  to  his  creature-”  Como  enter  into  my  I  give  it  below,  with  a  reply  as  brief,  hoping  that  will  Matt,  iii :  12,  in  No.  4,  current  volume,  is  an  old 
coarts  with  thanksgiving,  and  into  my  gates  with  praise  end  the  discussion  between  Br.  Sadler  aud  myself.  The  one,  but  1  doubt  its  correctness.  I  think  the 
— come  before  me  with  joy,  and  serve  mo  with  gladness  reader  has  both  our  opinions;  lot  him  judge  for  himself,  “chaff”  means  all  the  chaffy  portion  of  the 


aad  singing.” 

“IVhy,”  says  the  creature,  “why  should  I  do  this? 


reader  has  both  our  opinions;  lot  him  judge  for  himself,  “chaff”  means  all  the  chaffy  portion  of  the 
As  to  Br.  E.  B.  V.  he  is  better  able  to  defend  himself  Law— its  external  rites  and  ceremonies— and  the 
than  I  am,  and  he  will  keep  to  the  question  I  do  not  means  all  the  good  part  of  the  same— 


“  Beeaiisc,”  says  sataii  ”  1  made  you— you  did  not  make  doubt.  I  trust  he  will  so  write  as  to  call  for  but  a  brief  re-  trolh,  its  universal  precepts  and  god- 

...  .  /„  ,1  ,  -r  like  injunctions.  By  gathering  these  into  the 

yoursalf  did  you?  “  Ah,  but,  replies  the  creature,  ply,  if  any.  „„rner.”  I  «„nnn.se  5  s  meant  emhndvln^  ibem  in 


yoursalfdid  you?"  “Ah,  but,’’  replies  the  creature,  ply,  if  any.  ^  ^  “  garner,”  I  suppose  is  meant  embodying  them  in 

“v-hat  did  you  make  me  for?”  “Make  you  for!”  1  be  paragraphs  in  Br.  Sadler  s  article,  which  in  cour-  , he  Gospel-making  them  a  part  of  the  Gospel 
says  the  astonished  prince  of  evil,  “to  wail  forever  in  ,  tesy  cal!  for  my  notice,  are  the  following.  dispensation.  This  view  I  think,  will  agree  with 

the  shriek-resounding  caverns  of  hell — to  glorify  me  by  n  jf  views  of  the  passage  be  correct,  we  have  verse  10  of  the  same  chapter;  also  with  Matt,  v  : 
your  groans  and  agonies— to  show  forth  my  power  in  here  developed,  in  a  concise  manner,  the  purposes  21,  27,  28,  29,  32,  etc.  Here  we  see  some  of  tho 
you !— come,  praise  me  with  joy  and  gladness — be  thunk-  of  God  relative  to  man’s  final  destiny,  and  the  rea-  trees  that  did  not  bring  forth  good  fruit  cut  down  by 
All  unU)  mo  and  bless  my  name !”  “  Did  you  make  me  son  as.signed  for  the  permission  of  present  evil  un-  the  axe  (Christ),  by  the  roots,  with  the  spirit  of 
expressly  for  so  horrid  and  cruel  an  end  as  that  ?”  “Oh  reign  of  supreme  Goodness.”  love. 

no,"  sayst  tho  devil,  “  I  did  not  make  vou  exactly  for  “  The  latter  clause  expresses  the  action  of  the  Br.  Mann’s  explanation  has  the  merit  of  novelty,  in- 


no,"  aayst  tho  devil,  “  I  did  not  make  you  exactly  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  my  revealed  will — my  desire — 
my  wish  that  you  might  be  a  hnppy  being ;  liut  I  knew. 


irom  nonenuiy,  wan  a  ceriaiii  loresignt  mat  your  exis-  passivity,  or  negation  of  will,  in  reference  to  the 
tence  would  be  au  endless  curse  to  you.  I  knew  that  condition  in  which  he  was  placed,  renders  the  an- 
if  pau  could  forsee  all  that  I  foresaw,  and  had  your  own  tithesis  very  inelegant  and  inexpressive, 
will,  you  would  have  immediately  returned  back  to  non-  “  The  giving  a  reason  w'hy  such  subjection  was 


“  The  latter  clause  expresses  the  action  of  the  Br.  Mann’s  explanation  has  the  merit  of  novelty,  in- 
one  who  occasioned  the  subjection,  and  assigns  by  genuity  and  plausibility  to  recommend  it.  Both  views 
way  of  explanation  the  reason  for  ordaining  such  were  fulfilled  by  after  events,  and  either  will  serve  for 
when  I  created  you,  you  would  not  be.  I  called  you  11  To  contrast  this  member  of  the  sen-  answer  to  any  application  of  the  text  in  favor  of  the 

from  nonentity,  with  a  certain  foresight  that  your  exis-  i  pa"sivhy,  or ’^n^gSo  of^ wT'^iii^  reference  to  the  unscriptural  doctrine  of  endless  misery. 

condition  in  which  he  was  placed,  renders  the  an-  So  much  I  can  say  in  candor,  conscience  and  courtesy; 
tithesis  very  inelegant  and  inexpressive.  but  as  to  which  is  the  true  explanation,  I  must  yet  give 

“  The  giving  a  reason  why  such  subjection  was  the  preference  to  my  own  views.  I  do  it  on  what  Br. 


entity — but,  still,  I  desired  your  happiness,  and  know  witnessed,  or  appointed,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  Mann  may  esteem  insufficient  reasons;  but  they  are 

rng  you  would  not  be  happy,  created  you — and  gave  you  preceding  memberof  the  sentence  by  the  use  of  the  powerful  enough  to  sway  my  mind. 

an  agency,  powers  and  faculties  which  I  knew  must  lead  ‘  which  serves  to  continue  the  The  phrases  “  fire”  and  “  unquenchable  fire,”  though 

you  filially  to  perdition.  Now,  see  how  I  desire  vour  p  held  by  the  early  Uiiiversalisis  in  this  country,  to  mean 

.  ....  ■  meaning  m  degree,  goes  to  show,  that  the  phrase,  ,  ,  ,  i  -r  .  i 

happiness.  I  gave  you  an  existence,  which  Iknow  will  .  ^-ifiingly/  must  have  reference  to  the  agent  ‘''®  ’ «ro  more  commonly  if  not  al- 

he  an  endless  evil  to  you— I  pave  you  powers,  which  I  ^1,3^  jg  recognized  in  the  former  and  latter  clause,  «pphed  in  the  Scriptures,  to  mean  punishments, 

know  you  will  use  to  your  endle.«s  ruin — and  I  still  con-  gg  the  cause  of  the  subjection.  The  explanation  and  in  the  latter  case,  punishments  which  could  not  be 
tinue  you  in  being  to  all  eternity,  that  I  may  show  forth  given  for  such  an  appointment,  and  the  phrase  arrested  br  terminated  by  human  means.  True,  even 
my  justice  and  glory  in  your  endless  wo.  Oh,  come,  ‘  not  willingly,’  are  put  in  contrast,  which  renders  those  punishmenta  are  proofs  of  the  love  of  God;  for 
then,  enter  into  my  courts  with  thanksgiving,  and  into  evident,  that  both  refer  to  the  author  of  said  sub-  as  he  can  not,  in  his  very  nature,  delight  iu  them  for 

mr  gates  with  praise ;  be  thaukftil  unto  me  and  bless  my  ieciion."  their  own  sake,  it  is  evident  that  he  inflicts  them  for  the 


my  gates  with  praise ;  be  thankful  unto  me  and  bless  my  ||  Ifctwn,  their  own  sake,  it  is  evident  that  he  inflicts  them  for  the 

naxne _ for  I  am  good  to  you,  and  my  mercy  to  you  is  I  If  God  subjected  the  creature  to  vanity  (not  because  benefit  of  the  suflerers,  in  which  he  can  and  does  delight. 

everlastieg."  ||  die  creature  willed  it,  hut  because  He  willed  the  sub-  But  still,  they  are  such  manifestations  of  hie  love,  os  wo 

If  there  was  a  personal  prince  of  all  evil  in  the  oni-^^ection)  that  the  creature  should  be  delivered,  etc,;  then,  generally  term  jadgmenta.  In  Um  hater  sensa  we 


Ill 


EVANGELICAL  MAGAZINE  AND  GOSPEL  ADVOCATE. 


eonaider  the  phraae,  “  for  our  God  iia  consuming  fire.” 
He  confumcs  to  pnrifjr ;  but  the  process  yields  siificring 
and  anguish,  whatever  may  bo  its  results.  He  may 
even  consume  unto  death,  as  he  did  in  his  furnace  at 
Jerusalem  ;  but  we  are  certain,  also,  that  death  is  not 
the  end  of  human  existence,  nor  punishment  the  end  of 
God’a  goveriiineiit.  Both  are  but  beginnings  and  means 
to  a  higher  and  better  end.  / 

But  I  did  not  intend  to  write  so  much.  I  will  close 
by  observing  that,  though  I  regret  that  we  must  differ 
from  each  other,  1  aUo  rejoice  that  we  can  differ  in  a 
friendly  Christian  feeling — willing  to  give  reason  and 
hear  reason — and  while  we  hold  opposite  opinions,  unite 
in  the  same  spirit.  It  is  this  that  makes  me  rejoice  in 
and  be  proud  of  the  denomination  of  which  we  are  mem¬ 
bers.  Long  may  it  so  remain.  A.  B.  G. 


known ;  bat  our  readers  there  embrace  but  a  very  sitaU 
portion  of  those  for  whom  we  cater.  The  obituary  no. 
tices  by  Br.  J.  A.  A.  are  not  remembered,  and  can  not 
be  found.  I  think  they  could  not  have  been  received- 


T  II  E  R  E  C  O  R  D . 

A  Conference  was  held  in  Wales,  Mass.,  on  February 
16th,  and  sermons  preached  by  Brs.  Gibon,  Shrigley, 
and  Chaffee.  Br.  J.  H.  Willis  was  also  present,  and 
took  part  in  the  services.  A  Concert  of  Praise  was  held 
in  the  evening. 

Br.  Thomas  B.  Robbins,  of  Ogdensburgh,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  county,  a  young  man  of  good  education,  great 
natural  abilities  and  excellent  moral  character,  has  com¬ 
menced  preaching  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  good  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Most  heartily  do  we  rejoice  at  it,  and  wish 
him  God  speed.  Another  young  man  named,  Phineas 
Hathaway,  of, Fort  Ann,  has  also  commenced  preaching 
the  ”  final  restitution.”  Br.  J.  Barber  says,  ”  he  preach¬ 
es  to  good  acceptance. ”  Br.  Levi  Ballou,  of  Hallifax, 
Vt,  tlie  brother  of  Hosea  Ballou,  2d,  and  of  Wm.  S. 
Ballou,  has  just  commenced  his  labors  in  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation.  He  is  the  eleventh  Universalist  preach¬ 
er  of  the  name  of  Ballou,  in  the  United  States. 

Br.  Charles  Spear,  late  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  lately 
received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  settle  with  the 
society  at  Sandy  Bay,  same  State,  and  entered  upon 
his  labors. 

Br.  W.  A.  Stickney  has  dissolved  his  connexion  as 
pastor  of  the  Universalist  society  in  Berlin,  Conn., 
where  he  has  hithertc  labored  to  good  acceptance. 

Br.  M.  H.  Smith  was  installed  as  the  pastor  of  the 
society  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  on  February  21st.  Sermon 
by  Br.  H.  Ballou,  2d.  Brs.  11.  Jewell,  J.  A.  Gurley, 
and  S.  Cobb,  took  parts  in  the  services.  Evening 
stormy,  but  the  audience  was  large  notwithstanding. 

The  Universalist  meeting-house  in  Williamstown,  Vt., 
was  dedicated  on  March  loth. '  Sermon  by  Br.  R. 
Streeter.  Br.  J.  Smith,  (who  has  pieachcd  with  the 
society  one-fourth'of  the  time  heretofore,)  and  Dr.  J.  B. 
Morse  were  present,  and  took  parts  in  the  services. 
The  hous«)  is  forty  by  fifty  feet,  neatly  finished,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  cupola  and  bell.  A  gentleman  in 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  (who  occasionally  preaches  himself,) 
has  lately  erected  at  his  own  expense,  a  Universalist 
meeting-house  in  that  place.  It  is  of  brick,  two  stories 
high,  forty-four  by  fifty-four  feet,  and  situated  on  third 
street,  next  to  Main  stieet.  It  was  dedicated  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  19tli,  by  Br.  L.  F.  W.  Andrews.  He  thinks  five 
hundred  dollars  conld  be  raised  to  support  preaching, 
and  a  good  school  could  be  obtained,  for  which  a  build¬ 
ing  will  be  furnished  gratuitously.  The  Universalist 
meeting-house  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  has  lately  undergone  a 
tiiorough  repair — the  basement  has  been  fitted  up  for 
the  Sunday  school — the  house  handsomely  painted 
within  and  without — the  aisles  carpeted,  pewscushioned, 
•tc.  Br.  West  deserves  credit  for  his  exertions  os  their 
pastor. 

A  public  discussion  which  lasted  four  days  was  lately 
held  in  Straford,  Conn.,  by  Br.  8.  J.  Hillyer,  and  Rev. 
Ira  Ferris,  Methodist.  The  Methodist  house  being  in¬ 
sufficient  to  hold  the  audience,  the  Congregational  house 
was  obtained  for  Ah*  daat  4hwe  dayo.  .Notwithstanding 
fronyme 


hundred  persons  wej^present.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  has 
been  excited  in  that  region,  which  must  result  in  much 
advantage  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

An  Anti-swearing  Society  has  lately  been  formed  in 

Lansingburg,  in  this  State,  under  the  auspices  of  Br.  !  "  - - 

Bell.  The  address  by  Br.  Rayner.  Since  Universal-  I  Apoloot.— For  a  number  of  weeks  past  I  have  been 

istahave  commenced  the  formation  of  societies  to  put  ^  what  are  commonly  termed  -  Job’s  corn- 

down  particular  vices,  as  in  Temperance  Societies,  etc.,  j  P"*’!  ®‘’  confined  by 

we  suppose  they  will  soon  form  Moral  Refarm  or  Sev-  i  together.  Consequently  mai- 

enlh  Command.nent  associations  also.  By  the  Emanci-  i  •>«  Presence  in  theoffice-or  on  good 

pator  we  learn  that  in  Boston  a  large  meeting  was  lately  '  ’"“y  occasionqjly  be  the  worse  off  for  the  boils, 

held  to  establish  a  Univeisalist  Anti-slavery  periodical.  “  P®®*’  however,  have  one 

They  censure  our  periodicals,  for  not  opening  their  co-  ,  comfort  m  enduring  them,  which  my  renders  and  cor- 
lumns  and  taking  a  decisive  stand  in  favor  of  tlie  imme-  respondents  may  not  efijoy-tAq,  are  said  to  be  heaUhy  f 
diate  abolition  of  slavery.  The  meeting  embraces  the  j 
names  of  several  respectable  ministering  and  lay  breth¬ 
ren.  What  will  be  done,  time  must  determine. 

A  friend  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  sent  ns  two  numbers  of  1 1  Pri**  Tales  axi>  Essays.— A  number  of  articles 
a  Monthly  paper  called  “The  World,”  edited  by  .\lihii  ||  have  been  received,  but  owing  to  lameness,  etc.,  I  have 
Bordman  ! — correspondent  Br.  E.  B.  Wheelock,  of  ij  Rot  yet  been  able  to  select  a  committee.  This  will  be 
Plymouth.  Itisomnicorous;  treatingofallthingsknovvn R^^cnded  to  soon,  and  a  meeting  and  annunciation  of 
in  the  world — news,  politics,  religion,  etc.  ■,  decision  will  lie  had  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 

The  firm  hitherto  conducting  the  Universalist  Union,  j  I  _ _ A.  B.  G. 

under  the  style  of  “  P.  Price  and  Co.,”  was  dissolved  on  |  Br.  Tompkins — Send  R.  E.  Roberts,  Detroit,  Mich., 
March  25th.  The  business  will  hercafier  be  conducted  and  Miss  A.  Talcott,  East  Richfield,  Otsego  coonty,  N. 
by  P.  Price.  The  Editors  of  the  paper,  with  the  addi-  {!  Y.,  each,  current  volume  of  the  Repository — charge  the 


i  rather  have  the  health  without  them,  than  with  them. 

,i  .A.  B.  O. 


tion  of  Br.  L.  S.  Everett,  continue  as  heretofore 
Considerable  excitement  was  lately  caused  in  Albany  i 
by  Rev.  Calvin  Munroe,  formerly  of  the  Restoraticnist  | 
denomination,  now  a  Baptist.  He  obtained  leave  to  j 
preach  in  the  Universalist  meeting-house  agains*  Univer-  i 
salisiii,  on  February  7th,  backed  by  Dr.  Welch  and  | 
others,  as  a  man  in  good  standing  in  their  order.  Br.  i 
Williamson  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  replying. — ! 
Afier  Mr.  M.  bad  occupied  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half,  j 
(probably  to  occupy  time  and  thus  prevent  a  reply,)  Br.  | 
W.  replied  for  forty  minutes.  Notice  was  then  given  ' 
that  Br.  W.  would  continue  the  subject  on  the  next  Fri- 1 
day  evening.  Mr.  M.  agreed  to  attend  and  reply.  But . 
when  the  evening  came  Mr.  M.  sent  word  that  his  bretb- 1 
ren  had  advised  him  not  to  attend.  The  excitement  this 
attack  and  retreat  caused,  induced  a  gentlemen  belongs 


latter  to 


A.  B.  G. 


BEliltilOCJS  NOTICES. 


I  There  will  be  preaching  on  the  third  Sunday  in  April 
by  Br.  Whitjikt  at  Paines  Hollow — Br.  Brittor  at 
I  Brownvilic — Br.  Sias  at  Perch  River,  and  at  JenJu’ 

'  school  house  in  the  evening— Br.  M.  B.  Smith  at  Bur- 
,  lingtun  Flats,  (and  on  the  third  Sunday  in  each  month 
thei-eafter  during  the  year,) — Br.  Nkwkll  at  Russia — 
I  Br.  R.  O.  Williams  at  Amsterdam — Br.  Grosr  in  this 
1  city— Br.  C.  B.  Browr  at  Oswego — Br.  L.  C.  Bhowrx 
j  in  Albany — Br.  Williansor  at  Fort  Plain. — Br.  Wm. 
I  Qnr.AL  will  preach  in  Cliiirchville  in  the  forenoon,  and 
I  ill  the  afiernoon  ieliver  a  funeral  discourse,  on  the  da- 
;  mise  of  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Shepard. 

I  There  will  be  prc.-ichiiig  on  the  fourth  Sunday  ioot, 

,  by  Br.  Orosm  at  Norwich  Corners,  (Litchfield,)  and  in 
i  Wetmore’s  school-house  in  the  evening — Br.  Whitret 
in  this  city — Br.  C.  B.  Bruwr  at  Hastings,  A.  hi.,  and 


ing  to  no  dciiomiiiatiou,  to  ofler,  through  Br.  S.  Van  |; 

Black  River  Association. — This  Amociation  of  Uni- 
vcrsalisis  will  meet  in  the  village  of  Cliampion,  on  the 
third  Wednesday  and  following  Thursday  of  June  next, 
(21st  and  22d.)  Shall  we  have  a  full  delegation  freu 
n/f  our  societies?  Will  ministers  within  our  limits  be 
faithful  to  attend?  Will  ministers  fiom  abinad  render 
us  all  convenient  assistance  ?  P.  Morsk, 

Standing  Clerk 

The  Quarterly  Confe-rence  of  the  Universalist  church 
in  Oswego  county,  will  lie  held  at  Mexico,  next  Sun¬ 
day — the  second  Sunday — beginning  at  10,  A.  M.  Br. 
ij  J.  Foster  is  expected  to  officiate.  C.  B.  B. 

By  an  Extra  issued  by  Br.  Price,  wc  have  received  the  i|  The  thini  Quartorly  Conference  of  the  Ontario  Aaao 
rety  gratifying  inteligencc  that  Br.  L.  S.  Everett  has  uni-  ll  c'atinn,  'vill  be  held  in  Victor,  on  batnrday  and  Siindav, 

.Lo  1.0  - -  o  i|  April29th  and  30lli.  A  general  attendance,  parlicolarly 

ot  the  ministering  brethren,  is  earnestly  solicited. 


Schaack,  $200  in  gold  if  all  or  either  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  | 
Sprague,  Welch,  Campbell  or  Kirk  would  meet  Mr.  j 
Williamson  and  debate  the  subject  fur  four  days — i.e.  j 
50  dollars  per  day.  The  offer  was  not  accepted,  though 
the  conditions  were  varied  so  as  to  allow  tlie  money  to  be  | 
appropinted  to  any  religious  or  benevolent  purposes  if| 
the  Rev.  D.  D.’s  prefered  to  enter  the  lists  on  such  con- 1 
ditions.  “  Their  strength  is  to  sit  still.”  A.  B.  G.  | 

- r- . . . ^ -  I 

UNION  AND  PIONEER. 


ted  the  latter  with  the  former  paper,  end  he  becomes  a 
co-editor  of  the  san;e.  To  those  who  have  regictted 
deeply  the  bickerings  of  the  Pioneer  with  the  Union,  this 
bare  anunciation  will  give  pleasure.  We  wish  for  the 
union  (without  a  capital  U)  all  the succe.ss and  prosperi¬ 
ty  its  projectors  anticipate,  and  hope  the  Union  (with  a 
capital)  will  be  doubly  instiumcntal  of  good  with  the 
present  accession  to  its  circulation,  its  editorial  depart¬ 
ments,  and  correspondence.  It  never  has  coniniiied 


K.  Tr 

The  First  Universalist  society  in  Mexico,  will  bold 
,  their  animal  meeting,  on  Wednesday,  12th  inst.,  at  8, 
I  i*.  .M.  General  attend.ince  is  requested.  C.  B.  B. 


LK.TTEK8  CON'rAININO  RUIITTANCES. 

Rec.'ited  at  this  Office  sincetke  puilUalion  of  our  last  peper 
II  E,  — P,.M.C(>o',>nriilown.forn  Tand  A  T — VM,  Niagara 

Falls,  for  setfam'lH  tl  II — J  D  ift,  Wnst  Truy — A  F,  South  Caaa- 
ron,  for  self.  S  C  nnd  A  D— B  M.  Pontiiic,  (Mich.)  for  self  aod  D 
aught  which  Universalists  could  have  wished  omitted,  a  li  p- s F  U, l’>-i*'.rsh;im,  (Mos*.)— Rrv.  O  »l.  South  BaiuliriAtvt. Ibt 

....  II  u  u  .  J  II  •  r  lISL.  EP.EPTnndZC— PM,»ladUoo.(0.)A)rHC.  JHK.A 

praise  that  can  seldom  be  bestowed  on  a  weekly  periodi-  h  (.  'j  w  p_k  M,  Coiiruliare...  for  P  B,  J  T.  8  P,  F,  N,  J  ■. 

cal,  and  for  talent,  typography  and  price  (with  or  without  j  A  T  and  I  L  VV— A  V,  JamMvilie— D  B.  UyMrsviUe.  for  O  W. 

.  ,  ‘  ll  VV  n,  tt  H  imd  J  T— P  M,  Middleporl,  for  J  K  and  D  W— P  M, 

'  a  capital  P)  may  compare  with  any  periodical,  either  rc-i.  |.„wiston.fi>r  Jtl— C  8.  Ilamilion.  iorO  B,  W  U,  A  H  and  H  B— 

I  ligious,  political  or  literary,  in  the  United  Stales.  i|  *;  L^WH.ST 

{  A.  B.  G.  ll  Crrt'k,  (Mich.)  for  i.alf,  A  M.  B  C  nml  C  8— J  8  L.ldow-EoBduu. 

1  - - - - — - - - -  i  (Coiin.)  foraelf  anil  T  8 — Rrv.  J  H  8,  Belfaat.  for  J  (J,  W  H,  R  (J 

TOCORRESPONDENTS.  |  aad  W  R— P  M,  Middla  Orovo.  'III.)  for  aelfaml  H  S-F.B,  Hn>- 

Dr.  B-  writes  with  spirit  and  undewtanding,  and  will  j  ^ff^anifw  w!  A^^^^ 

be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit. — Br.  E.  G.’s  letter  to  a ;[  b.  It  II.  E  B.C  II,  sc.  J  if  w,  ll  W,  B  B.  w  McA  sad  w  H — D 

,  •  rii  J  u  .  I  II  J-  J  .  I|  8,  IIcIir0H,(O.'— P  M.Bnckram-P  M.  JohuHowa.fO.)  fcraulf. 

certain  Elder  is  good,  but  nidrely  alluding,  as  it  docs,  to  i|  a  It  alid  H  C-P  SI,  C-iliaa.  Car  8  f.  t-P  M.  NrtafferHIa, 

certain  incidents  which  are  not  known  tons  and  our  rea-ll  for  self,  K  Paud  HOB— L  fur  LM,  0  8,  A  0  P, 

. .  .  ...  .  E  VV  H.H  8.0  3auil  J  II— P,  II  VileBOviu.*ar  DB  uud  OB— d 

dera,  its  poUicatioii  will  only  serve  to  tantalize  a  curios:-  .i  h  B.  Crows  Point,  for  self  aad  A  P— W  C,  Balru»  ..p  M,  BMver 

ty  it  does  not  satisfy.'  Doubtless  it  wonW  W v^  iiRereat-  [  g  ^  ^ 

mg  tp  thw  w  tiM  neighborhood whef^  aO  tbg  aTcqta an sB, Viyw  Pwli  SiaiMrft#- 
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P  O  F  T  R  Y  ^  ^  never  wanting  whenever  the  bait  w  ||  man  haa  fallen  and  a  atrong  pillar  baa  been  removad 

'  ^  ^  ^  ^  *  i  bald  ant.  ||  from  tlie  Chriatiau  cburcb.  He  baa  been  cat  down 

- ~  i  Thero  ia  a  modern  caae  of  the  same  funtasiical  phildn- 1|  “  like  a  ahock  of  corn  that  waa  fnll^]  ripe,"  and  called 

THE  HOUR  OF  PRAYER.  j  throphy— that  ofa  Miaa  Bird,  who,  aa  late  aa  It'tiO,  left 'away  from  our  midat  to  hia  evcriaating  real.  Hia  lifb 

•V  MR*.  HEMANi.  i'  £140U,  ill  three  per  centa,  to  go,  after  the  deeeaae  uf  jl  wiiaa  practical  commentary  upon  the  glorioua  doctrine 

Child  amidAt  tbt  doweri  at  plajr,  il  ceH«in  aenraiiia,  to  aix  poor  idn^le  woiueii  of  il>e  tow  n ;  o‘'a  werld’a  aalvution,  and  a  true  exhiliition  of  pure  mo- 

While  the  red  lifht  fadei  away .  |i  aiinnni,  for  life,  after  frl  years  of  age — and  ij  rality  and  virtue.  On  a  review  ofhis  past « ouiae  he  might 

Mother  with  ihine  aaruekt  eye  '  '  *  belonging  to  the  C'huicli  of  Kiiglaiid.  For  these  wor- !,  have  adopted  the  following  language—"!  put  on  rignt- 

Ever  followiac  sileutl)  i'  ''  goorl  woman  lia.s  ihouglufully  provideil,  also,  an  Ij  eoiisness,  and  it  clothed  me :  my  judgment  was  aa  a  robe 

Father  b  the  braez*  of  eve  annual  dinner,  all  the  mliiiitia!  of  which,  down  to  the  and  a  diadem.  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  waa  1 

r*ii  h  "  ?  *  .  I'  fowls,  bacon,  joints,  vegetables,  pudding,  etc.,  are  solemn- '  to  the  lame.  I  was  a  father,  to  the  poor;  and  tlie  cause 

*  ,  ^  1°  ;  ly  regulated  by  her  will;  inthidiiig,aUti,  agla.'i.sof  wine,  I  I  knew  not  I  searched  out.  When  the  ear  heard  me, 

I  h~*h*  *d*i  ^  h”"!*  1*  to  drink  Arr  health  withal, and  hall  a  gniiicu  for  a  cler-ijihen  it  blessed  me;  and  when  the  eye  saw  me  it  gave 

1  t  0  eart  so  >c  t  e  nee)  gyniau  to  say  grace  on  the  occasion — in  a  gown.  The  1|  witness  to  me:  because  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried, 

Trarellar,  io  the  stranger'a  and  waiter  is  allowed  half  a  crown,  too,  and  the  c(H>k  a  whole  i  and  Uie  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  hiiu. 

Far  from  tliioc  own  houAebolil  bnnd;  '  o***-  Ceries,  here  i*  a  charity  which  “blesses  him  that  The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  peiish  came  upon 

Mourner,  haunted  by  the  lone  gives,  and  him  that  luktu" — but  most  especially,  I  should  me ;  and  I  caused  the  v;idow’s  heart  to  sing  for  joy.” 

Ofa  voice  from  Ihia  world  gone;  say,  the /u«rr.  il  May  the  abundant  coiisuhitioiis  of  divine  mercy,  and 

Ca|Mive,  in  wi.oae  narrow  cell  !  Another  description  of  these  benevolent  drolleries  is  the  cheering  hopes  of  immortal  life,  as  refrcihing  to  tbe 

Santhin’e  bath  not  leave  to  dwell;  preserved  at  the  ferry,  ill  the  shape  of  a  curious  little  old  ||  afflicted  soul  as  the  dews  of  heaven  to  the  thirsty  plant. 

Sailor  on  the  darkening  eee—  I  Cross-llousc,  of  which  the  iruditioii  is,  that  the  founder,  h  be  the  rich  portion  of  Uie  surviving  partner  and  monrn- 

Lilt  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee!  |  having  taken  a  fatal  cold  herself  ill  waiimg  for  the  boat,  (j  ing  relatives.  N.  D. 

established  this  iihelter  by  a  special  legacy,  to  protect  pos- 1;  ]„  ,he  town  of  Norwich,  on  15th  of  March,  ofapoplexy. 

Warrior,  from  that  battle  won  i  terity  from  a  like  mlsfiuiiine.  j;  Mi-ji.  Charity  Benedict,  aged  55  years. 

Breatheit  now  at  aet  of  run!  j  A  very  dift’crenl  curiosity — and  notfjiiife  so  charitable  ii  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  esteemed  in  life  and  la- 

Woman,  o’er  the  lowly  alaiii  !  — is  a  vast  massy  lovver,  ol  Henry  the  f.ighth  s  erection, :  mented  in  death.  We  can  not  say  of  the  deceased,  aa  of 

Weeping  on  bit  burial  plain:  |  once  Used  fora  lortification,  hut  now  used  for  a  Juil !  1  bereaved  husband  and  children,  that  she  waa  a  be- 

Ye  that  triumph,  ye  that  aigh,  doubt  if  Chri.steiidom  caii^show^a  more  fotmiduhle-look- 1,  lieyer  jn  the  final  restitution  of  all  things;  yet  by  a  well 

Kindred  by  one  holy  tic,  I  iug  inslitulion  ofthe  sort.  1  he  walls  are  of  immense  thick-  r  ordered  life  she  exhibited  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 

Heaven’a  firat  alar  alike  ye  ter —  ness,  as  well  as  great  height.  The  windows  are  deep,  n  Christian  religion,  and  we  trust  she  has  gone  to  that  ha- 

LiR  the  hrnrt  and  bend  the  knee!  !  gloomy  port-holes,  which  a  man  must  be  ir«//-rjg</  indeed  |,  of  eternal  re.st,  where  in  God’s  own  lime,  she  wiL 

_ _  ^  - -  - - -  - -  ;  even  to  see  through. — umth  more  to  make  Ins  escape.  a|j  fo^  whom  a  Savioitr  died,  emanci- 

Buropeen  Corre.pondence  of  the  Uniird  Sinter  Gazette  i  grote.-upie  as  the  appropriation  ol  such  a  jj  pa,ed  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  death,  and  admitted  to 

'Structure  to  such  a  purpose  seems,  there  is  a  decerit ,  joys  and  purity  of  immortal  life. 

SoL-THAMPTON,  England,  January,  1837.  I  economy  in  it,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  not  all  the  old  muni- 1'  _  _ i.  »«-ii  »»  uva.i.  a»  a 

You  may  infer  from  my  last,  that  this  town  exhibits  a  menu  that  have  come  to  so  good  an  eud.  It  :t  never  ||  _ '**^*' 

oomewhat  singular  mixture  of  styles — u  little  like  a  cen-  i  should  keep  any  more  eiiemiesoirf  of  the  kingdom  it  may  1; ,  j,  j  '  i,,, 

ii —  i  £.»  r......*.  n.  bad  ,5.. . «...  bS,..,.,  j* 

■J  11.1  I  I  ■  .L  A  /  ,  rr  v  \’  L'  k  li  a  k  rk  valioD  Ol  ail  incii  for  many  years,  and  died  as  b^had 

Mnsiderable  trade,  and  d,>es  au.oiig  the  rest,  most  of  the  F o  R  T  \  k  h  A  R  t,  A  G  o .  I  conifirtnig  t^th.  Some  Mte«^ 

English  eonimcrce  with  the  Jersey  and  Giieriisey  Isles.  |  Lilenture  meant  solid  Icaniiiig,  and  was  supported  yvere  made  to  shake  his  faiUi,wiiLnt  success— and  llleiin 
Thu  vva.er  too,  is  a  intrst  beautiful  riding  ground  for  the  .  common  sense.  Refined  nonsense  hail  no  advocates,  yyere  those  who  ventured  to  report,  even  before  bis  death, 
yocAU  ;-a  pleasure  vvhich  has  become  in  his  coiintiy,  |  was  pretty  generally  kicked  out  of  doors.  Ij  ,hat  he  had  abandoned  his  profLion.  But  it  was  hi.  ha.’ 

yoaknow,onooftheliix.brioiisscifcncesi>ftheday.  The;  pejy  years  ago— men  of  property  could  labor,  and  |{  pine.«s  to  proclaim  his  hope  of  universal  salvation  while  i 
^tival  wiled  the  Regatta  is  held  here  in  the  summer.  |  yyear  horaespiiii  to  thurch.  Women  could  spin  and  ;  could  speak.  Mr.  C.  was  an  honest  and  upright  man. 
•^u,  with  -he  other  navigation  and  die  trailc  which  sup- ji  weave,  make  hiilter  and  cheese,  whose  husbuiids  were  j  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  those 
plies  both  rves  he  tovvn  a  business^  Another  iii-  yy„r,h  thousands.  ,  j ;  who  knew  his  worth  and  respected  hi.s  memory, 

come  arises,  too,  fiou  the  fashiun.ihie  themselves.  Half,  Forty  years  ago — there  were  hiit  few  uieirhuiits  in  the  jj  CommunicaUd. 


Buropean  Corretpondcnce  of  the  Uiiiied  Sintet  Gazette. 

Southampton,  England,  January,  1837. 


come  arises,  too,  fiou  the  fashiun.'iliie  themselves.  Half 


Soutliampion  is  in  fact  all  hustle,  and  tlie  oth**.  l”df  all;- c„„ntry — few  iiisolveiit  debtors,  and  very  rarely  a  per- 'i  »  Hookintoii  7ih  iil*  ofanoidexv  Mr  FisRnniia 
«yle:  Uie  former  for  the  iDo.st  part  enclosed  by  the  lat- H  i„/prisoiied  for  debt.  i' in  t  ie  fS  year 

t«,  vvhich  wcupios  the  heuntifiil  ciiviions  of  the  town,  r  years  ago— the  young  ladies  ofthe  fir  U  respecta-  !|  L"  *  j 

What  with  both,  High  street  Mow  bar,  and  “  ahmej;  ijiijty  jenriied  music,  hut  it  was  the  hiiiiimmg  oftheji  tuij  p  v  i  ,  at  r. 

bar,”  presents  o  a  stranger  a  full  coiihriiiatioii  of  this  ac-H  wheel,  and  learned  the  m  ecssury  steps  of  dancing  in  i  L.  *"  Oran,  on  the  2-2d  of  January,  last,  Mr.  Calti 


January,  last,  Mr.  Caltin 


say  a  piece  of  Liverpool  fir ’I-oiidon,  and  another  of  Bath  1'  SX^/to”learn7eacLg7  waiting  a'n^^  . ”ii  In  Tompey,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  Mr,  Wilmam-«: 

w  Brighton  the  thor6iighf;ire  of  one,  and  the  ton  ol  the  j  Forty  ycar^  a»o— there  wri^  stume  respect  paid  to  old  ''  Lewis,  aged  24  years.  Mr.  Lewis  W'as  a  young 
•ther— cut  out  and  woven  or  •*  spliced”  into  one.  The  >  tt,  xhe  minister  of  the  parish  and  to  Snnduy.  !i  good  repute  in  society,  and  has  left  a  wife  and  one  child, 

anion  of  the  two,  produces  an  aninsing  roniponnd,  and  ;  Forty  years  ago — there  was  no  kucIi  thing  as  balls  in  !|  Sermon  by  Br.  W’oolley,  from  Matthew  vi:  10. 
gives  at  some  masons  a  very  tolei  able  notion  of  the  va-  .  summer,  and  few  in  winter— except  snow  halls.  In  Pompey,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  Mr.  Timothy  Sweet, 

nous  classes  of  Eiigh**  i  fjocicty  on  a  reduced  plan.—  p,„.ty  years  ago — if  a  mechanic  promised  to  do  your  aged  85  years.  In  faith  Br.  Sweet  was  a  Uoiversaliat — 
^cos,  capital  baths,  a  galley ef  paintings,  and  archery  y„u  might  depend  on  his  word,  and  if  a  gentle-  ]  in  practice  an  honest  man.  Sermon  by  Br.  Woolley, 

clubs,  with  several  highly  «»bserved  gnladays,  and  a  iiiim-  ^  pledged  his  word,  the  thing  would  be  done.  fr„|„  Romans  xii :  36.  ^ 


In  Pompey,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  Mr.  WitMAM-Xi 


nous  classes  of  Eiigh-h  society  on  a  reduced  plan.-  years  ago— if  a  mechanic  promised  to  d 

Races,  oapital  baths  a  gallery  ef  paintings,  and  archery  you  might  depend  on  his  word,  and  if  a 

clubs,  with  several  highly  «»bserved  gnladays,  and  a  iiiim-  pledged  his  word,  the  thing  would  be  done. 

her  of  splended  regular  balls, — together  with  the  fact  '  'j  ^  .  .  _ z 

(hat  this  IS  the  way  of  all  tlie  travellers  who  visit  the  bean-  ,  ,  A  IJ  I  A  r*  P 

tiful  Isle  of  Wight,  opposite, — coiilrihnle  to  render  it,  in  M  A  Iv  Iv  1  A  lx  r.  ft  . 

its  way  and  time,  perhaps  oue  of  the  liveliest  little  places - 

ia  Europe.  .i  Bv  Rev.  A.  B.Grosh.26th  iilt.,  BIr.  Lemuei.  Pi 

I  have  alluded  to  some  of  the  ancient  rMuiidations  in  to  Bliss  Ei.izabeth  Cushing,  all  of  this  city. 


-  ^  ■  ,  In  Monroe,  Ohio,  February  11th,  Mrs.  Julia  Aitea 

MARRIAGES.  ,  Peacock,  (consort  of  Jacob  Peacock,  daughter  of  Na- 

- Ij  thaniel  Webster  and  eldest  grand-danghler  of  Benjamin 

Bv  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosh.26th  iilt.,  BIr.  Lemuel  Pittman,  jj  Abbot,  of  that  place,)  in  the  21sl  year  of  her  age.  Sim 
Bliss  Elizabeth  Cushing,  all  of  this  city.  |  died  in  the  full  assurance  of  a  glorious  immortality,  ro- 


SoutUampton.  These  are  of  course  very  numerous  in  '  I,j  Leyden,  March  21.  bv  Rev.  J.  A.  Aspinwall,  BIr.  il  her  senses  to  The  funeral  was  attended 

a  country  so  old  and  wealthy  as  this  is-  not  to  say  so  Hukatio  A.  Augur,  to  Bliss  Margaret  J  Munk  Methodist,  and  a  discoiinm  de- 

-MUtio.,  ...a  .uper.ua.;...,  e,  »  eo»«ie».l.u.  ,„a  ;  „„  ,1..  2a,  h,  .1,.  ...ue,  Mr.  J«»,  Tu.er,  u.  Mia  K,'!!;'  *  C™  "  “ 

religious,  as  it  has  beoa.  Ihese  at  Southampton,  some  i  a-k  Unvt  nl'l  of  lo-vden  }  Christ,  to  die  is  gaiu.  Vom. 

of  mem,  arc  perhaps  as  characteristic  specimens  of  the  !  ^  ’’  ...5,1'  l  p  <a  r  q  '.k  |'  - - - jiLa - -  .  — - - -  .'n 

old  charities,  as  can  be  found.  '  At  Clinton,  Bliireh  16th.  hv  Rev.  ...  R.  Smith,  Mr.  ,1  myjp  AfAPA7INF  ANT)  ATtVDf'ATT 

Take  •' Thorner’a  ahnhouae”  for  an  example.  This  >  ^ew-Hartford,toMlss  Hannah  Bliss,  THE  MAjAZINE  AND  ADVOCATE 

was  a  citizen  of  the  place,- a  Dissenter,— who  died  in  j;  18  PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY, 

1690;  and  is  the  same  person  who  gave,  if  I  recollect  !  In  Guilford.  January  6th,  bv  Rev.  N.  Doolittle,  Mr.  jj  U  Oroali  aliB  O.  IlMtrhiHaaa. 


This  'HAHRvJoNEs',ofNew-Har,ford,toMiss  Hannah  Bliss,!!  THE  MAGAZINE  AND  ADVOCATE 
was  a  citizen  of  the  place,- a  Dissenter,— who  died  in  j;  IS  PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY, 

1690;  and  is  the  same  person  who  gave,  if  I  recollect  !  In  Guilford.  January  6th,  bv  Rev.  N.  Doolittle,  Mr.  jj  Uy  Oroali  aliB  O.  IlMtrhiHaaa. 

rightly,  £500  to  Harvard  University.  7)hj(  came  from  !  Davenport  Parker  to  Bliss  Waity  Sheldon.  i  m  -i  \ 

an  osute  in  I^ndon.  and  this  estabiisbmeiit  u>aa  founded  In  Oxford,  February  9th,  by  the  same,  Mr.  .Mer-  i 
otU  of  Ihoreiuiue  of  (As  tame  estaU.  How  different  the  I  chant  Warren,  of  Greene,  to  Bliss  Adalink  Mour- 

rasulu  !  Not  le«  sa  than  llie  sites  are  di.stant  from  each  I'  ton  ■  within  three  months,  or  if  not  paid  trt/Atn  the 

«h.r.  Thi.  i.  U..oad  »  .  .uuUL  of  puu,  „i.  ||  „„  ^  Hcv.  E.  M.  I ZL. 

ged  in  the  Poor  House,  aa  to  iUmanagemeDL  but  still  il  “'*  **'^ •’y  the  s.me,  ]  tion  of  the  Pnblisbera.  Agents  or  Companies,  paying 

Continues  to  niaiiitaiii  a  master  aud  six  ladt  to  be  bred  i  Bassell,  of  Sidney,  Delaware  county,  to  !  for  <if*l  copies,  will  be  allowed  the  ami*  cony  and 

for  the  woolen  trade,  iu  which  Souihamotoa  luu  had  a  i  Elmore,  of  the  former  place.  so  in  proportion  for  a  larger  miniber.  All  commnnica 

Mnaiderable  share  from  a  very  ancient  date.  -  ...==a  tiona  by  mail,  must  be  pott  paid,  or  fret.  D  To  City 

Then,  here  ia  TaoBton’a  charily,  for  twenty  boya.—  I  DEATHS.  tubecribera,  who  rweiva  their  papera  br  a  carrier, 

Orig(nellY.  they  arore  to  be  bred  for  the  sea,  tel  traw  a  -  P*J^*‘*'*  "*  •3.00,  tf  not  pM 

trade  allowed  them ;  ate  ia  either  caae,  fee  gnineaa  In  Oxford,  Chenango  county,  on  the  a6th  of  October  _ 


for  the  woolen  trade,  iu  which  Souihampion  lias  had  a  li  JANKjALMonE^^oMnejonne^ 

eonaiderable  abare  from  a  very  ancient  date.  . ^ 

Then,  here  ia  Tauiitun't  charity,  for  twenty  boya. —  DEATHS. 

.Orig^imllv,  they  wore  to  be  bred  for  the  sea,  tel  now  a  - 

^  .****'?  5  “  either  caae,  fro  gnineaa  In  Oxford,  Chenango  county,  on  the  26lh  ef  October 

an  IK®»«4Bd  •«>  be  fiT«»  *em  <m  Uwir  firat  aolgi^  forth  hat,  Uu  MsTCALr,  aged  73  yeora. 

Ij^  aineoa  oaaai-  AH  liaatha  have  aot  the  aaasa  e^t  apooi  oa  (  tet  by 

*4dr«l«eaA.te***e^eldnaBa>nnn»-whe,Utte  am  me  ant  nendL  ••  en  lenioSad  dm  a  |eai 


paiirrKD  bt  a.  a.  oooea, 
Koieheebaakor  Hali»  Booth  eide  ef  Coi 


! 


